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NEW DEPARTURE 


MADE IN KANSAS 


State University Starts Child 
Welfare Department to Teach 





Psychology of Children 


A department of 


inaugurated in 


its head. 


According to the plans, the depart- 
in child 


psychology available for parents all 


ment will make courses 


over the State. 


It is natural that the granting of 
equal suffrage should be followed by 
an increase of interest in child wel- 
fare on the part of the State. Let 
other universities follow the exam- 


ple. 


TREMENDOUS VOTE 


IN DANISH HOUSE 


Suffrage Passes 101 to 6, but Con- 
servatives May Stop Measure 


in Upper Branch 


The Danish Constitutional Amend- 
includes the en- 
franchisement of women, has passed 
its third reading in the Lower House 
by a majority of 101 to 6, with four 
There is no opposition to 


ment Bill, which 


absentees. 
the woman suffrage clause. 


There is strong opposition by the 
some 
other features of the bill, such as de- 
priving the crown of the right to 
members of the 
upper house, and abolishing the spe- 
cial privileges with respect to the suf- 
possessed by 


Conservatives, however, to 


twelve 


appoint 


frage, heretofore 
wealthy voters. 


The upper house may throw out 


the bill and appeal to the country. 


JEWISH WOMEN 


CHANT PRAYER 


Are Stirred in London by Spirit 
of Freedom After Centuries of 


Meekness 





Following the example of suffrag- 
ists belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, who lately chanted a prayer for 
Mrs. Pankhurst in the midst of the 
service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Jew. 
ish women raised their voices the 
other day during the service at the 
West End synagogue, Bayswater, 
London, and prayed as follows: “May 
God forgive Herbert Samuel and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs for denying freedom to 
women. May God forgive Herbert 
Samuel and Sir Rufus Isaacs for con- 
senting to the torture of women.” 

Herbert Samuel and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs are the Jewish members of 
the Cabinet, and Mr. Samuel, who is 
the Postmaster-General, is a regular 
attendant at the synagogue. 

The disturbers were escorted from 
the building after their names had 
been taken by the synagogue authori- 
ties. 

For centuries Jewish women have 
been meek and gentle in the syna- 
gogues, listening without complaint 
while the men thanked God aloud 
that he had not made them women. 
Now the spirit of freedom is awake 
among them also, and is showing it- 
self in unexpected fomms. 


Because women in Colorado must 
not be worked more than eight 
hours daily, Denver stores will here- 
after open at 9 A. M. and close at 
5.30 P. M. 


The women’s club of Decatur, IIL. 
has petitioned the city council to es- 
tablish polling places in all the Deca- 
tyr sublie schools at the coming city 
election, so that the more timid wom- 
en may not be kept from voting by the 
character of ths polls. 


child welfare, 
said to be the first of its kind estab- 
lished in any educational institution 
in the United States, was formally 
the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence last week, with 
Professor William A. McKeever as 
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Courtesy of the Boston Herald. 


The Woman’s Journal was weu represented in the Columbus Day Pa- 
rade in Boston, at which there were 200,000 spectators. 
ing some of the many countries where The Journal 


Women represent- 


circulates are shown 





marching. Belew is Miss Mary A. Bolles, as herald. 





HOLIDAY CROWDS 
CHEER JOURNAL 


Suffrage and National Paper Win 
Hearty Greetings in Columbus 
Day Parade 








Gaining applause all along the 
lines of nearly 200,000 people, equal 
suffrage proved one of the features 
of the huge Columbus Day parade 
in Boston, Never before have the 
suffragists of the Hub made so ex- 
tensive a demonstration, and never 
before have so many Boston onlook- 
rs been reached at one stroke with 


suffrage arguments. 








The Boston Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for Good Government, the 
College Equal Suffrage League of 
Massachusetts and The Woman's 
Journal had floats, and The Woman’s 
Journal ‘presented other features in 
addition’. that took up a good share 
of the social service division. Con- 
tinual applause“ from men, women 
and children on-the sidewalk showed 
that there is plenty of ‘suffrage senti- 
ment in Boston. 

With Miss Mary A. Bolles as her- 
ald on horseback leading the way 
and Miss Margaret Foley marshalling 
the section, The Woman’s Journal 
was introduced to Boston crowds in 


(Continued on Page 331) 
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DR. WILEY LIKES 
SUFFRAGE FOOD 


Famous Expert Says Women 
Who Want Ballot Know Best 
How to Cook 








Dr. Harvey W. Wiley believes that 
advocates of equal suffrage have a 
shade the better of anti-suffragists in 
housewifely duties. Recently the 
Congressional Union for Woman Suf- 
frage had “Suffrage Domestic Days” 
at the Cafe Republique in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. and Mrs. Wiley 
strolled in for a meal, Dr. Wiley is 
known as a hearty eater; he ate 
about everything that the suffragists 


served, leaned back in his chair, 
sighed and said: “Suffragists know 
how to cook, and are just as 


good housewives, if not better, than 
women who are not suffragists.”’ Mrs. 
Wiley, before becoming the wife of 
Dr. Wiley and the mother of the 
“pure food baby,” was one of Wash- 
ington’s leading suffragists, and con- 
tinues to be an active worker for the 
cause. 


MRS. PANKHURST 
HERE A MONTH 


Militant Leader Plans to Deliver 
Seventeen Lectures in Sixteen 
American Cities 








Mrs. Pankhurst will give a little 
over a month to her American trip, 
and will deliver seventeen lectures 
in sixteen different cities. 

After the two lectures in New 
York City, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, Oct. 19, and at Carnegie Hall, 
the zist, her itinerary is as follows: 
Oct. 24, Rochester, N. Y.; Oct. 26, 
Cleveland, O.; Oct. 28, Dayton, O.; 
Oct. 30, Nashville, Tenn.; Nov. 2, 
Chicago; Nov. 6, Minneapolis; Nov. 
7, St. Paul; Nov. 9, Toledo, O.; Nov. 
10, Detroit, Mich. Then she returns 
East to speak in Hartford, Conn., 
Nov. 13; in Providence, R. I, Nov. 
14, and in Boston Nov. 15. Nov. 18 
she talks in Philadelphia; Nov. 19 
in Baltimore, and Nov. 21 she winds 
up with a meeting in Washington, 
D. C. All are evening meetings, ex- 
cept those in Chicago and Toledo, 
which are in the afternoon. 





The suffragists of Oshkosh, Wis., 
gave out 8000 sanitary drinking cups 
from their rest tent at the recent 





ALL PARTIES FOR 
OUR AMENDMENT 


New Jersey Women Rejoice Over 
Suffrage Plank in Every Plat- 
form 








All parties in New Jersey have de- 
clared for the submission to the vot- 
ers of a constitutional amendment 
enfranchising women. The planks 
are as follows: 

Democratic: We believe that the 
voters of the State should have the 
right to decide whether suffrage 
should be extended to women, and, 
therefore, favor a submission of this 
question to popular vote. 

Republican: We promised last year 
to provide for the submission to the 
voters of the State of a constitutional 
amendment for the extension of the 
right of franchise to women. We re- 
new the promise we made last year. 

Progressive: In consonance with 
our cardinal doctrine that a govern- 
ment of the people should be by the 
people and for the people, we pledge 
ourselves to the proposition of the 
equal right of suffrage for women 
with men, and to such action as may 
be necessary to put it into effect. 

This assures success in the Legis- 
lature this coming winter. Every 
member now stands pledged by his 
party platform to submit the ques- 
tion to the voters. 


WOMEN TURN OUT 
IN GREAT FORCE 


More of Them Vote Than of 
Men in Peoria—School Bonds 
Carried 











School betterment was the issue 
at the election held a few days ago 
in Peoria, Ill. There were 933 men 
who voted and 970 women. The pro- 
posal to bond the town for a new 
high school was carried overwhelm- 
ingly. The men voted for it three to 
one, the women eighteen to one. This 
shows that equal suffrage does not 
mean a mere doubling of the men’s 
vote. 

The Peoria Herald-Transcript says: 
“The proposed establishment of 
schools for women voters was made 
to appear unnecessary by the fact 
that out of eighteen defective bal- 
lots cast only three were marked 
by women. The assurance with 
which the women marched up to 
the polls and the fact that they made 
so few errors in registering their 
sentiment indicates that Peoria will 
have an entirely new political situa- 
tion to deal with in future elections.” 





has solved the problem 
seat in the crowd- 


A woman 
oi: securing a 


ed New York subway cars, so far 
is she is personally concerned. 
She takes a little camp stool 


along. If women had been driven to 
this in Colorado or California, we 
should have been told that the men 
let them stand because the women 
were voters. 





The Pennsylvania railroad, Pitts- 
burg division, has inaugurated a rule 
providing that any man who refuses 
to work on Sunday is laid off three 
days the following week. It is only 
on Sunday that most of these men 
have a chance to get acquainted with 
their children. Not equa] suffrage 
but Sunday work destroys home life. 





Miss Zelie Emerson, the Michigan 
girl who was brought to death’s door 
by forcible feeding in an English 
prison, gives in the Metropolitan 
Magazine for October a graphic ac- 
count of her experiences. It was re- 
ported from England that Miss Emer- 
son won the hearts of all the prison 
officials by the wit, good humor and 
cheerfulness with which she bore her 
really severe sufferings. 
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E. W. D. 


By Olive Tilford Dargan. 








‘Around a bend of time, in a dim 
wood, ; 
I crept a-tiptoe, stirring the young 


Less than a cricket’s wing; for I had 
heard 

The country of the prophets lay be- 
yond; 

And opened but to those of silent 
tread. 

O joy! There lay a city fair, built 
round 

A glimmering, open green, 
children trooped 

To lay bright flowers—that no 
brighter were 

Than their gay, eager selves—upon 
a mound, 

Whence rose a shaft that bore a 
carvéd name. 

I read, and turned in silence to a lad 

Who gently answered my amazed 
eyes: 


where 


“She was a saint who heard the chil- 
dren's cry, 

And died for them, So once a year 
we give 


Her flower-praise.” “But she was 
mad,” I cried, 

“And troubled much the wise men of 
the world, : 
Who served mankind, and kept old 

England sane. 
Where are your thanks to them?” 
Across his face 
Where morn had been, 
shadow passed. 
“We do not speak of them. 
are forgot.” 

Then with an older look, as one 
whose glance 

Falls on a dungeon where he might 
have died, 

He shuddered and half drooped; but 
shortly pressed 

With lips of rose the fairest rose he 


a shaméd 


They 


held, 
And laid it on the grave. “Ah, she 
was mad,” 


I cried again. He lifted up proud eyes 
That held no more of night. “We 
know,” he said, 
“She fought for us, and fell. We 
are her flowers.” 
—The Vote. 


FINDS TRAIL OF 


WHITE SLAVERS 


Canada Papers Report Many 
Cases Though Police Chief is 
Doubtful 








Ontario is constantly coming upon 
the tracks of the white slaver. 

A few days ago a young girl left 
London, Ont., and landed at the 
Union Station, Toronto. As she was 
leaving the station an apparently ex- 
cited woman approached her, called 
her by name and announced that the 
girl's father was dying, and that a 
carriage was waiting to take the 
daughter to his bedside. “My father 
died five years ago,” replied the as- 
tonished girl. Thereupon the wom- 
an and the man who accompanied 
her hurried away without waiting for 
further explanations. The name of 
the girl must have been sent to To- 
ronto before her arrival, showing 
that organization exists between the 
two cities. 

A Canadian women’s paper, after 
citing this and a series of other in- 
stances, says: 

“In spite of all these, not straws, 
but logs on the current of events, 
Chief Williams, of London, is report- 
ed as stating that the decision ar- 
rived at in the recent Canadian Po- 
lice Chiefs’ Association was that 
there was no ‘white slavery’ in Can- 
ada. ‘Here in Canada,’ said Chief 
Williams, ‘it strikes me that white 
slavery cannot exist. I believe that 
the youth of the country, even those 
who patronize disorderly houses, are 
too manly to allow any woman to be 
confined there against her will.’” 

It is lucky that Canadian women 
are getting their eyes opened to the 
facts. 





After ridiculing equal suffrage for 
years, Life has so far yielded to the 
spirit of the times as to make its last 
issue a pro-suffrage number, It con- 
tains many amusing jokes and some 
good cartoons. One of the best shows 
a woman holding out her manacled 
hands entreatingly to an old gentle- 
man who looks at her through his 
spectacles with a scandalized air, and 
says, “Take off your shackles? Why, 
my dear, they are bracelets, and most 
becoming!” 





There is sald to be scarcely a 
woman’s club in Chicago which does 
not include in its program for the 
year a course of study on voting. 
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The President walked into his 
office the day after his inauguration, 
deep in anxious thought, and greeted 
his secretary in an absent-minded 
way, as he walked to the window and 
looked out and up at the sky. The 
secretary waited for him to speak in 
strained silence. This was to be his 
first official utterance in the great po- 
sition into which he had been in- 
stalled amidst elaborate ceremonies 
the day before. 

“I think,” said the President, still 
fooking up at the sky, “that my first 
official action should be one in refer- 
ence to a great demand, spoken and 
unspoken, by the majority of my fel- 
low citizens, that ‘the place for wom- 
en is in the home,’ and I should see 
they are put there. The anxiety and 
unrest on this subject seems to be 
far-reaching and profound. It has 
been expressed by a distinguished 
Member of Congress, by the citizens 
(male, of course) from all over the 
country who stood beside the wom- 
en’s parade on the third of March, 
and also by that organization of wom- 
en who, opposed to further suffrage 
for women, came from New York, 
Massachusetts and elsewhere, to this 
city to protest that the place for 
women is in the home, doing what 
they feel to be unseemly, unwomanly 
and wrong, that good may come of it. 

“I have therefore decided that my 
first act shall be an Executive Order 
for the District of Columbia, to read 
thus: ‘As it seems to be the almost 
unanimous opinion of my fellow citi- 
zens (male) that the place for women 
is in the home, it is hereby ordered 
that after the morning of March 6 
every woman in the District of Co- 
lumbia will remain in her home, and 
stay there permanently. Should the 
women attempt in any way to dis- 
obey or evade this order, they shall 
be brought before the local courts 
and such punishment as seems fit, to 
compel obedience, meted out to them 
by the judges of said courts.’ Home, 
according to Webster’s Dictionary, is 
defined as ‘one’s fixed place of abode, 
—a place of affection, peace and 
rest.’”’ 

The secretary received the order of 
the President in almost reverential 
silence. His whole heart responded 
to this exalted idea of carrying out 
the wishes and ideals of millions and 
millions of his fellow men, and well 
he knew how the President would 
gain approval, affection and increased 
power for good by his determined 
stand in this matter, which, of course, 
as soon as it worked perfectly in the 
District of Columbia, would be made 
the law for the whole nation by Con- 
gress, 

The order was issued at once, and 
caused great consternation among 
the women, for, unfortunately, many 
thousands of them have no home, in 
the sense defined by Webster. How- 
ever, they all understood that the 
President meant them to stay in the 
place, whatever it was, they called 
home, and thus obeyed the law 
(about which they had been neither 
considered nor consulted), in the 
quiet, respectful way they always 
have done in the past. 

About 11 o’clock on the morning of 
March 7 the President hurried into 
his office, ready to express his regret 
that he had not been able to be as ab- 
solutely punctual as was his invaria- 
ble custom in the past. He found no 
one in the office to meet him, but al- 
most behind him came his secretary, 
rather breathless, and not quite as 
punctilious about the details of his 
costume as usual. 

“Good morning,” they both said at 
once; then looked at each other—at 
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first solemnly, and then with rueful 
smiles, 
“How goes it with you?” said the 
President. 
“Well, how goes it with you, sir, 
may I ask?” said the secretary. 
“Well, the fact is,” said His Ex- 
cellency, “I really had no idea how 
much our comfort and peace depend- 
ed on the women who left their 
homes to serve us. To begin with 
the cook. No breakfast, of course; 
and the maids who arrange one’s 
house, and the men servants all had 
to stay home, for if the women could 
not go out, they had to market and 
attend to all the outdoor jobs for 
them. Nobody came this morning, in 
fact,” said the President, “and my 
home was not exactly like that de- 
scribed by Mr. Webster in his dic- 
tionary, and to tell you the truth, I 
really rather dislike going back again 
to find what’s happened next. What 
was your experience?” 
“The same as yours, sir, only more 
complicated, of course. We have 
eight children. My wife thought with 
satisfaction that after I had helped 
her with the breakfast and cleaning 
the house and bathing the children, 
had been to market and the shops 
and attended to all her usual outdoor 
duties, the children could be gotten 
off to school, and there might be 
some peace and rest in the home. 
But you see, sir, it is quite impossi- 
ble, with all those lively, healthy 
youngsters rushing about the house 
with no one to take charge of them. 
And there’s no school, for most of the 
teachers are women.” With this the 
poor secretary ran his hands through 
his already rumpled hair, in utter 
helplessness and perplexity. 
“What’s that noise I hear?” inquired 
the President, himself at a loss to ad- 
vise or assist his companion. Out- 
side the Presidential office a huge 
mob of excited men, all more or less 
rumpled and breathless from haste, 
had collected, and the crowd grew 
and grew as they looked. Faster and 
faster they came, and with one unit- 
ed voice tu.” called, with an earnest- 
ness not to be re. sed, for a confer- 
ence with the President. He stepped 
upon the porch and held up his hand 
and said: 
“I will speak with a committee of 
five who will explain their grievances 
to me.” Five men stepped forward, 
took off their hats respectfully, and 
the spokesman said: 
“Sir, we come to ask you to recall 
that Executive Order Number One. 
We had no idea that our demand that 
women should stay in their homes 
would so dislocate the whole busi- 
ness of this eity. There is not a man 
here who has not discovered that he 
cannot do his own work without the 
help of the women who leave their 
homes to take their part of the daily 
burden, and that Government offices, 
shops, hospitals, churches, factories, 
hotels and restaurants, everywhere, 
have been utterly crippled; and al- 
though, Mr. President, we cannot do 
the work inside the home and out 
without them, they seem to have done 
s0, and we implore you at once to re- 
call that Order Number One.” 
This speech was greeted with pro- 
longed and enthusiastic cheers from 
the men. “Give us back the women 
in our work!” they cried, and cheered 
again and again. 
The President took from the hand 
of his secretary the copy of Execu- 
tive Order Number One, and with a 
smile tore it in pieces and threw 
them to the winds; and the women 
went back and began again to do half 
the work, as they always have done. 
—The Woman Voter. 








The National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, which is or- 
ganized in 42 States, and has approx- 
imately 1,000 branches, will hold its 
annual convention in Washington, D. 
C., Nov. 29—Dec. 5, in the new Ma- 
sonic Temple. Headquarters are to 
be at the Bellevue Hotel. It is ap- 
propriate that the convention should 
meet in Washington at the opening 
of the regular session of Congress, 
because the suffrage amendment to 
the Federal Constitution will be one 
of the important questions to come 
before Congress. The amendment 
has already been favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee on Wom- 


41 views she did not care to hear him 


Mr. George of the Junior Republics 
lately had an experience of anti-suf- 
frage bigotry. He was to speak in a 
New England town on the George 
Junior Republic, and the chairman of 
the woman’s club escorted him to 
the platform. She made a remark 
showing she was opposed to suffrage, 
and asked his opinion. Quite gently 
he told her he was in favor of votes 


for women. Her manner changed, 
and she bluntly said if he held such 


speak on any subject, and without 
more ceremony turned on her heel 





an Suffrage, 





“. - 


and marched out of the hall! 
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The San Francisco Congress of 
Mothers has pledged its support and 
co-operation to the Recreation 
League in establishing regular even- 
ing amusements in all the school 
houses of the city. 





Several States and the District of 
Columbia are to have schools for suf- 
frage workers, along the lines of the 
one so successfully conducted in 
New York by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt. 





Miss Ellen Gleditsch, radium ex- 
pert, is the first woman designated 


of the fellowships for American study 
given by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. She will work at Yale, 
though Harvard and Johns Hopkins 
have invited her—an unusual invita- 
tion for a woman to receive. Miss 
Gleditsch worked with Madame Curie 
for five years. 





“How We Won in Illinois” will be 
the subject of Mrs. Medill McCor- 
mick’s address at the luncheon to be 
given in her honor at the Hotel Ven- 
dome on Oct. 29 by the Boston E. S. 
A. for G. G. Tickets, $1.50, for sale 
at 585 Boylston street. Must be or- 
dered by Oct. 27. Mrs. McCormick 
was a member of the successful IIli- 
nois Legislative Committee. Her ac- 
count will be well worth hearing. 





George Lansbury, who recently re- 
signed his seat in the House of Com- 
mons as a protest against Asquith’s 
treachery, and who is a genuine and 
acknowledged leader of the working- 
men, is about to visit the United 
States on a speaking tour. He was 
sent to prison for upholding the mil- 
itant suffragettes, adopted the “hun- 
ger strike,” and is now out on license 
under the “cat-and-mouse” act. His 
lectures are arranged through W. B. 
Feakins. 





“March with the Woman of the 
Home in the Greatest Borough of 
Homes!” These words head the invi- 
tation sent out by R. C. Beadle, sec- 
retary of the Men’s League, to all 
suffragists to march in the great suf- 
frage parade in Brooklyn on Nov. 1. 
The Men’s League will march with a 
band, a mounted escort, individual 
insignia, and the new State banner. 
Men expecting to go should notify 
James L. Robinson, 309 Lafayette 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 





It is rather difficult for one living 
in Colorado to realize the tremen- 
dous earnestness of the women in 
the forefront of the suffrage move- 
ment. Here equal suffrage is so 
much of an accepted fact that no- 
body pays much attention to it. 
Level-headed men and women know 
that it will not accomplish miracles, 
or deprive womanhood of charm. 
The millennium is still some dis- 
tance beyond our reach, in spite of 
the fact that no State in the Union 
today is better governed than Col- 
orado. The interests of property are 
absolutely safe here, political cor- 
ruption has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the rights of individuals 
are wisely protected. It would be 
too much to say that this has been 
wholly brought about by the votes 
of women, but at least they, share 
the credit with their brothers.—Den- 
ver Republican. 





Interesting and perplexing events 
have followed thick and fast in regard 
to Mrs. Pankhurst’s tour. It was tele- 
graphed far and wide that she had 
sent word she would come by another 
steamer and under an assumed name, 
to avoid trouble at Ellis Island. This 
proved to be a shameless hoax. Mrs. 
Pankhurst sailed by La Provence on 
Oct. 11, and should have arrived by 
the time this week’s Journal reaches 
our readers. It was announced that 
Dr. Shaw had accepted an invitation 
to speak at Mrs. Pankhurst’s meeting 
in New York, and would give her rea- 
sons for disapproving of militancy. 
Then Dr. Shaw was reported in an in- 
terview as having decided, on further 
reflection, that she ought not to do so 
unless she was given $1,000 for the 
American suffrage movement, Mean- 
while it remains to be seen whether 


by the Norwegian government te one| Naughty young toilers! 


Suffragette, suffragette, why do you 
roam? 

Women are wisest in staying at 
home. 

A few foolish millions may slave for 
their bread, 

sagt ~ ad preferring to work and be 


But suffragette, suffragette, why do 


you roam? 

Babies are needing you back in the 
home; 

They frisk to the factery, romp to 
the shop; 


Persuade 
them to stop. 


Suffragette, suffragette, why do you 
roam? 

Mother is scrubbing at somebody's 
home— 

A singular choice, that of work by 
the day; 

What are we coming to, suffragette, 
say? 

—The Masses. 


TO SELL PETS 
AT BIG BAZAR 





Puppies, Rabbits, Hawaiian Fans, 
and Vegetables All at Bay 
State Festival 
Preparations are actively going on 

for the great Bay State Festival and 

Suffrage Fair, to be held in the Cop- 

ley-Plaza, Nov. 6 and 7, under the 

management of Mrs. Benjamin F. Pit- 
man and a large Ways and. Means 

Committee. 

The affair will have some novel 
features. There will be for sale live 
puppies, guinea pigs and rabbits. A 
suffragist in Lexington, who has a 
home in Hawaii, has sent to the is- 
lands for fans and a large variety of 
other Hawaiian goods. 

The Cambridge women will have for 

sale a loose card-catalogue of receipts. 

The housewife can take off the receipt 

she wants to use, give it to the cook, 

and then put it back in the card cata- 
logue again, ready for next time. 

There will be a market place ful of 

fruit and vegetables and other good 

things to eat, including fresh mush- 
rooms. Contributions of fruit and 
vegetables are solicited for this de- 
partment. There will be box lunches, 
jellies and preserves, candy and cake. 

There will be many goods from for- 

eign lands, including a large assort- 

ment of Roman peasant umbrellas, im- 

ported for the occasion. There will 

be a Toyland for the children, and 
many other attractions. The College 

League will have a bag table. 

There will be acution bridge, vaude- 

ville and dancing. Bridge tickets, $2; 

vaudeville, $1, can be had at 585 

Boylston street, or from any member 

of the committee. 

Mr. Benjamin Pitman has designed 

an attractive poster, showing the 

working woman and the society girl 
hand in hand, while the college wom- 
an stretches out her arms in invita- 
tion to both. The three figures are 
very graceful. It bears the words, 
“Women Are People.” 





COSTS MORE TO 
BRING UP CHILD 


Chicago Nursery Gives Statistics 
—Greater Living Expenses, 
Not Suffrage, Affect Birthrate 





Some interesting facts as to the 
cost of bringing up children are re- 
vealed in the last annual report of 
the Chicago Nursery and  Half- 
Orphan Asylum, 

From 1874 to 1883 the expense of 
maintaning one child for a year was 
$79.98; from 1884 to 1893 it was 
$88.68; from 1894 to 1903, about 
$101.45, and from 1904 to 1913, about 
$140.60. ' 

Not equal suffrage nor higher edu- 
cation for women, but higher cost of 
food and clothing is one of the chief 
causes of a declining birthrate. 





The U. S. Supreme Court has up- 
held the right of a city to demand 
the tuberculin testing of cows from 
which its milk supply comes, and to 
‘establish such dther regulations as 


‘will insure that the identity of the 





Mrs, Pankhurst will be admitted. 





source of the milk may be kaown. 
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GLEANINGS 


The Board of Trade of the 21st 
Ward of Philadelphia accepted an in- 
vitation to a recent suffrage nifeeting 
addressed by Miss Jessie Ackerman, 
The Board attended in a body. 








A protest against the weakening 
of the Mann white slave traffic act 
was recently made by the Chicago 
Church Federation Council, repre- 
senting 600 churches, 





Several hundred men, ten from 
each local trade union, will march in 
the suffrage parade in Brooklyn on 
Nov. 1. This was decided at a re- 
cent meeting of the Central Labor 
Union. 





“Women’s New Duties as Citizens” 
was the subject of an address by 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch be- 
fore the legislative department of 
the Central Street Mothers’ Club‘ in 
Evanston, Ill. The talk was greatly 
appreciated by the large gathering of 
North End mothers. 





There is a conspicuous lack of pro- 
portion in the reporting of suffrage 
news. Thus the granting of full Par- 
liamentary suffrage to all the women 
of Iceland got about an inch of space 
the coming 
of Mrs. Pankhurst gets columns upon 


“columns. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Vir- 
ginta will hold its annual convention 
on Oct. 23 and 24 in Lynchburg, with 
Dr. Anna H. Shaw as the chief 
speaker, The prospects are that 
there will be a large attendance. The 
36 leagues in Virginia are expected 
to send their full quota of delegates, 
and there will also be representa- 
tives from many groups awaiting or- 
ganization. Lynchburg has offered 
the suffsagists the City Auditorium 
for a big mass meeting. 





Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers will 
preside and speak at the meeting ar- 
ranged for Mrs. Robert M. La Follette 
by the Boston E. S. A. for G. G., at 
8 P. M., Oct. 22, in Huntington: Hall, 
491 Boylston street, Boston. Both Mr. 
Crothers and Mrs, La Follette will an- 
swer the question, “Ought Women to 
Vote?” Mrs. Elizabeth Glendower 
Evans will give Mrs. La Follette a re- 
ception at 4 P. M. the day of the meet- 
ing. All who can should be present. 
Mrs. La Follette is well worth hearing. 
Admission free. 





This suffrage movement is knock- 
in’ all the pothry out iv our relations 
with th’ fair sex. There’s our 
friend Hogan. He’s been expellin’ 
pothry about th’ ladies f’r so manny 
years that I have it be heart. They’re 
this an’ they’re that. They’re etar- 
nal joy an’ everlastin’ love. Angels 
don’t look like thim, but on’y pretind 
to, They're perfection nobly 
planned, says he. But whin wan iv 
thim wondherful crathers comes up 
an’ thries to cash in his adjectives 
f’r a vote, he wants to lock her up. 
It’s hard f’r a lady to think he’s on 
th’ square with her whin he tells her 
men wud be brutes without her, 
afther he’s ordhered @ polisman to 
chase her away fr’m the polls.—Mr. 
Dooley. 





The College Equal Suffrage League 
of Massachusetts will give a dinner 
Oct. 24, at 7 P. M., at the Twentieth 
Century Club, 3 Joy street, Boston. 
There will be speeches by Josephine 
Preston Peabody (Mrs. Lionel Marks), 
Mrs. Davis R. Dewey (State Board of 
Labor and Industries), who will speak 
on “The Vote Relative to Child Labor 
Conditions”; Mrs. Edmund A. Whit- 
man (woman member of the Cam- 
bridge School Board, elected by 80 
yotes), on “Experience of a Woman in 
Public Life on the School Board”; 
Beulah Marie Dix (Mrs. George H. 
Flebbe), on “What It Meant for An 
American Woman to Marry a For- 
eigner and Lose Her Vote”; Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, and others. Until 
Oct. 21, tickets at $1.50 may be had 
of Miss Margarete Miinsterberg, 7 
Ware street, Cambridge. Members 
may bring guests. Men will be es- 
pecially welcome. 





At Riverton, Ill, last week, 140 
women voted, and the village went 
Gry for the first time in its history. 


Some very wild assertions about 
California made by Miss Alice Hill 
Chittenden of New York have called 
out an authoritative statement of the 
facts from John Francis Neylan, 
Chairman of the California State 
Board of Control. It is published in 
the California Outlook of Oct 4, It 
deals with Miss Chittenden’s four 
maim accusations against equal suf- 
frage in California in general and 
against Gov. Johnson’s administration 
in particular, 

The first was the alleged increase of 
expense owing to the sentimental hu- 
manitarianism of the women voters. 
Mr. Neylan says: 

“It is elementary that the expense 
of every municipal or State govern- 
ment will increase with the growth of 
the community. The important ques- 
tion is whether the increase is large 
in comparison with former increases 
and whether the increase is warranted 
by the proper growth of departments 
and institutions. 

Increase of Expense Less than Usual 

“The records of the State Board of 
Control. show that the biennial in- 
creases under Gov. Johnson have been 
the smallest in the history of Califor- 
nia. The average increase every two 
years for the twelve years preceding 
Gov. Johnson was 20.77 per cent. 
Johnson’s percentage of increase, in- 
cluding the appropriations for the next 
two fiscal years, is 15.9 per cent.” 

Mr. Neylan goes on to show that 
greater outlay has been demanded by 
the growth of the State institutions. 
Thus the attendance at the seven nor- 
mal schools increased more than 30 
per cent. during the two years ending 
July 1, 1913, and so on along the line. 
Mr. Neylan continues: 

New and Needed Appropriations 

“The records also show that the in- 
crease is due to the following appro- 
priations which were not made under 
preceding Governors: 

Free text books for all school 

GTIBION, cccccccecccvevesece $500,000 
Maintenance State Railroad 

and Public Utility Com- 

mission, whose rulings up 

to the present time save to 

shippers and consumers 

$4,000,000 per annum...... 365,000 
Industrial Accident Commis- 

BR 6665064806060 00480008 300,000 
State Board of Control, which 

supervises all business and 

financial affairs of State, 

and has saved the State 


$1,500,000 per annum...... $6,200 
Civil Service Commission 59,000 
Increase in appropriations 

for University of Califor- 

reer rrr tre Te ree $1,500,000 


“9 Is it tnue that there has been 
mismanagement in the present ad- 
ministration? 

“The amount of data to disprove 
this is so large that it would be fu- 
tile to attempt even to summarize it. 
One example is typical. 

Flagrant Scandal Abated 

“The State Printing office {cr 
twenty years had been a source of 
scandal, and was the haven of 
broken-down politicians. The cost 
of printing was prohibitive. The 
manufacturers of paper and bindery 
supply paid the campaign expenses 
of the State Printer. The State 
Board of Control appointed by John- 
son was in office less than thirty 
days when it found that the State 
Printer had placed an order for $62,- 
000 worth of textbook paper with the 
firm that had paid for his campaign. 
An investigation was instituted, and 
it was found that there was enough 
paper on hand to last the State for 
several years without any new 
paper. It was also demonstrated 
that the legitimate price of the 
paper, allowing the dealer a fair 
profit, was $41,000, showing graft of 
$21,000 in this single order. It was 
also discovered that the printer was 
buying ink from a Philadelphia con- 
cern which helped to pay his cam- 
paign expenses. The price charged 
the State was $2.50 per pound. The 
Board of Control bought the same 
identical ink for 30 cents per pound. 

“The State Printer resigned under 
fire, the supply houses were forced 
to cart away their paper and sup 
plies, a cost expert was brought to 








systematize the office; a new State 
Printer was appointed, and twenty- 
two useless employees were sum- 
marily dropped. Within four months 
the cost of State text-books was re- 
duced 42 per cent., and the State 
printing office guarantees to do any 
order of commercial printing at 15 
per cent. less than any private con- 
cern. The State printing office is 
only allowed to do State work. . 
16 Dishonest Officials Disgorge 

“The Board of Control up to the 
present time has received the con- 
fessions of dishonesty of 16 former 
officials, ranging from superintend- 
ents of hospitals down. In each in- 
stance the board has required the 
culprit to pay back into the State 
treasury in cash the amount stolen, 
and has kicked them out of office. 

“In the matter of business manage- 
ment, the Johnson administration 
has adopted the modern methods of 
large corporations and is working 
towards making the public service as 
efficient as private service, 

General Clean-Up Made 

“The accounts of California’s twen- 
ty-two State institutions lad not 
been audited for fourteen years 
prior to Gov. Johnson’s administra- 
tion, Gov. Johnson was disgusted 
with the condition he found, and had 
the State Board of Control created to 
have full supervision of the business 
and financial affairs of the State. 
Since the Board of Control took of- 
fice, the accounts of every State in- 
stitution and department have been 
audited, dishonest public officials 
have been forced to restore their 
stealings to the State treasury, uni- 
form systems of accounting have 
been installed, contracts which for- 
merly were awarded where they did 
the most good politically are now 
awarded in accordance with the law, 
and the reputable business houses of 
the State will do business with State 
institutions, whereas formerly they 
declined for the reason that the pub- 
lic business was a scandal. Most 
of these business men were amtago- 
nistic to Johnson when he took of- 
fice, 

“Prior to the creation of the State 
Board of Control the State Board of 
Examiners, which was the auditing 
body of the State, had not met for 
four years—this was, prior to Gov. 
Johnson's administration. During 
those four years more than $60,000,- 
000 of the State’s money had been 
paid out. 

“Comparisons of this character 
could be continued indefinitely. 

“In justice to herself, and te avoid 
the conclusion that she manufac- 
tured a totally unjust charge, Miss 
Chittenden should make kaown one 
instance of mismanagement, 

Investigations Were Effective 

“3. Is it true that there have been 
useless investigations? If not, how 
many investigations have been 
made? 

“What investigations Miss Chit- 
tenden refers to it is impossible to 
determine exactly. If she refers to 
legislative investigations, there was 
one investigation of San Quentin 
prison. If she refers to investigat- 
ing commissions, there have been 
two, the State Conservation Com- 
mission, and the Minimum Wage 
Commission. If she means investi- 
gations by the State Board of Con- 
trol, there have been sixteen. Even 
Miss Chittenden could not quarrel 
with the Board of Control's investi- 
gations, because in every instance 
the officers investigated confessed 
their guilt, were removed from office 
or resigned, and the State Treasury 
has been enriched by the return of 
the money stolen. 

“The Board of Control’s investiga- 
tions have all been published, and 
even that portion of the press most 
bitterly opposed to Gov. Johnson's 
policies, has accorded credit to the 
chief executive for his determina- 
tion to eliminate graft, waste, ex- 
travagance and inefficiency in the 
public service. In California there 
are radical differences of opinion re- 
garding the initiative, referendum, 
recall, and other governmental poll- 
cies, but no political party in this 
day and age advocates the spoils sys- 





California and given a contract totem. ; 
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CALIFORNIA FORGES AHEAD 
A Statement by the Chairman of the State Board of Control 


“In justice to herself, Miss Chitten- 
den should specify what investiga- 
tions she thought were unnecessary. 
Some Extraordinary Misstatements 

“4, Is it true that the State funds 
are so depleted that the State could 
not give an appropriation to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition? 

“The State of California appropri- 
ated $5,000,000 for the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition, and so far as can be 
learned this sum is five times great- 
er than the sum voted by Illinois for 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, and five 
times as much as Missouri voted for 
the St. Louis Exposition. The city 
of San Francisco voted $5,000,000, 
and the State gave a like amount. 
How anyone who has been in Cali- 
fornia in the last year or two could 
fail to know this, is a mystery. Such 
a startlingly false statement as that 
concerning the Exposition is notice- 
able even in Miss Chittenden’s re- 
port. 

“Following are some of the other 
statements contained in Miss Chit- 
tenden’s report, which are amusing: 

Six Commissions, Not Thirty-One 

“Miss Chittenden says the last 
Legislature created thirty-one com- 
missions. The truth is that the last 
Legislature created a Civil Service 
Commission, to which all parties 
were pledged, an Immigration Com- 
mission to handle the flood of immi- 
grants consequent on the opening of 
the Panama Canal, a Minimum Wage 
Commission, and a Viticultural Com- 
mission to look after the interest of 
the great grape industry of Califor- 
nia, The members of the first- 
named commission will receive a sal- 
ary; the members of the remaining 
three commissions will not. The 
Legislature also voted $3,000 for the 
compilation of data regarding Moth- 
ers’ Pensions and like questions. 

“In addition to the commissions 
named above, the Legislature cre- 
ated a State Water Commission and 
a Corporation Commissioner, and 
submitted both to the people by ref- 
erendum. Thus in all there were six 
commissions, of which two are com- 
posed of salaried members. Miss 
Chittenden’s assertion was thirty- 
one. 

“Miss Chittenden stated that the 
new commissions would cost $1,000,- 
000 a year. Following is the truth: 

“Immigration Commission, $25,000 
per year; Civil Service Commission, 
$25,000 per year; Minimum Wage, 
$15,000 per year; Viticultural Com- 
mission, $7,500 per year; Water Com- 
mission (if voted), $25,000 per year; 
Corporation Commissioner (if vot- 
ed), $5,000 per year; total, $102,500 
per year. 

“Miss Chittenden has exceeded the 
truth by exactly ten times, a rather 
mild exaggeration. 

“Miss Chittenden’s entire state 
ment is a rather severe indictment 
of the intelligence of those opposing 
woman suffrage.” 

Thinks Women Helped Much 

Mr. Neylan says that opinions will 
differ as to just how much of the 
credit for the improved conditions 
belongs to equal suffrage. He adds: 
“My personal opinion is that in the 
fight to accomplish what seemed to 
him best for the people of the com- 
monwealth Gov. Johnson has re- 
ceived valuable assistance from the 
newly-enfranchised women of Cali- 
fornia, I think that the changes 
would have come under Johnson's 
leadership, but I am also convinced 
that they could never have been ac- 
complished in the incredibly short 
time of three years if it had not been 
for the influence of women upon the 
political life of California.” 





“LADIES FIRST” 


The Wisconsin law providing for 
the sterilization of degenerates 
makes the State Board of Control, 
which has the management of State 
charitable, penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions, the judge as to the advis- 
ability of sterilizing any degenerates 
in the public charge. The board in- 
tends to begin with women degener- 
ates, and it is reported several hun- 
dred will be sterilized this year. 









HOLIDAY CROWDS 
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its historic, national and world-wide 
aspects. The Boston Association fol- 
lowed with a float representing the 
enthroned suffrage States and the 
legend “Massachusetts Asks Justice 
for Woman’s Vote, Which Ten States 
Already Possess.” In the educa- 
tional section the College League’s 
float showed the absurdity of not giv- 
ing educated women their voices for 
good government. 

The legend on the College League’s 
float read, “Education for Good Gov- 
ernment. Let the College Women 
Help.” All of the women’s colleges 
in Massachusetts were represented 
by women in their academic dress. 

It was at the invitation of the pa- 
rade committee of the city of Boston 
that the suffrage organizations took 
part. Feeling that Boston should ap- 
preciate the fact that it is the home 
of the. oldest suffrage paper in the 
world, The Woman’s Journal also 
consented. 

Mrs. Grace A. Johnson, wife of 
Prof. Johnson of Harvard, was chair- 
man of The Journal’s committee, and 
it was entirely under her direction 
that the successful features were 
worked out. Miss Elsie MacKenzie 
and Miss Harriet Park assisted Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Behind the Wollaston Band and 
Miss Bolles rolled the first equipage, 
a landaulette containing five per- 
sons representing the early editors of 
The Woman’s Journal as they ap- 
peared in’ 1870, Mary A. Livermore, 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
Henry B. Blackwell. The parts were 
taken by Mrs. Carl Heinzen, Miss 
Anne Page, Miss Miriam Gage, Mr. 
Henry B. Stevens and Mr. Obert 
Sletten. 

Then in a long line that won the 
admiration of the beholders came, 
two by two, the fifty States and Ter- 
ritories and over twenty foreign 
countries where The Woman’s Jour- 
nal circulates. The picturesque cos- 
tumes of the different nationalities 
added a lively bit of color to the pro- 
cession. England, Sweden, the Phil- 
ippines, Spain—none were forgotten. 
The tartan of Scotland mingled with 
the veil of Egypt, and each marcher 
carried a copy of The Woman's Jour- 
nal, 

Escorted by the procession was the 
float. Knowledge on a golden throne 
was represented extending The 
Woman’s Journal to Everywoman, 
who knelt before her. The float was 
decorated with evergreen. It was de- 
signed by Miss Lois Howe, the archi- 
tect, and carried out by the commit- 
tee, assisted by Miss Amelia Bald- 
win, Miss Heloise Redfield, Prof. 
Wolfhard of Harvard, Miss Gertrude 
Smith and Mr. Jerome Johnson. Miss 
Gertrude Smith represented Knowl- 
edge, Miss Harriet Park Everywom- 
an and Miss Levis a page. Miss 
Grace Ripley draped the gowns. 

Mrs. Johnson’s work day and night 
for several weeks upon this pageant 
deserves the highest praise. She 
has broken the ground for future pa- 
rades in a conservative city, and only 
those who have attempted this can 
appreciate the labor involved. In ad- 
dition to those who took part, thaaks 
are due the Curtis and Pope Com- 
pany for the motor truck, Mr. Sam- 
uel Irving for the landaulette, Gal- 
vin, the florist, for tubs, Mrs, Horace 
Keizer of Reading for greens and 
Mr. McLean, who drove the car, 





ARMENIAN POEMS 


Rendered Into English Verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell 








This volume contains sixty Arme 
nian poems, most of which have 
never before been put into English. 
They represent a variety of authors, 
ranging from the tenth century to 
the nineteenth. 





That a second edition of the Armenian 
poems is already in press, although the 
first has not yet been out a fortnight, 
shows how -strong is the interest in this 
graceful and forceful interpretation of the 
life of an oppressed people.—Boston Traa- 


script. 
Price, $1.50 


May be ordered from Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, 3 Monadnock street, Dorches- 








ter, Mass. 
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SEATTLE HEADS THE LIST 


The physician to the Emperor of China used to get a high 
salary as long as his imperial patient kept well; but whenever 
the Emperor fell ill, the doctor’s salary stopped, We are slowly 
learning that it is much better to pay out money to keep people 
well than to cure them after they become ill. Women in 
particular realize this, through their constant efforts to safe- 
guard their children’s health. It is therefore not surprising 
to learn that Seattle, a suffrage city, spends more per capita 
for this useful purpose than any other city in the United 
States, so far as known. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has been investigating, and 
finds that 119 American cities, with a population of 17,525,000, 
spend on an average less than 39 cents per head for the safe- 
guarding of the public health, Seattle is at the head of the 
list; it spends $1.22. Clinton, Ia., is at the foot; it spends 
eight-tenths of one cent. New York City spends 55 cents yearly 
in preventive measures; Hoboken, N. J., four cents, and Lewis- 
ton, Me., two cents. With such poor support, city health depart- 
ments cannot do what they ought. It is now urged that there 
should be a “minimum wage” for health departments, ranging 
from 50 cents to $1 per inhabitant. 

How little is yet done in this most important field of pre- 
ventive medicine is shown by the investigation made by Mr. 
Franz Schneider, Jr., representing the Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation. He has received 
replies from 140 American cities showing that one-third have 
ne laboratory facilities for detecting the commonest diseases, 
less than one-third take any measures whatever against the 
spread of tuberculosis, one-half of them have no organization 
to care for infant mortality, one-sixth make no inspection of 
school children, three-fourths have no housing law, and nine- 
tenths have no concern with the hygiene of industry. Would 
such a state of things exist if women had votes? What was 
the first thing the Chicago women did after they were enfran- 
chised? They tackled the garbage problem. East, west, north 
and south, the women’s clubs are prodding up the authorities 
to provide better sanitation. Equal suffrage will not merely 
benefit women; it will promote the health, comfort and safety 
of men. A. S. B. 


SPIRITUAL MILITANCY 


A week of prayer has been proclaimed as a protest against 
the present course of the British government, by all the relig- 
ious suffrage societies—i.e., those representing various de- 
nominations: the Catholic Women’s Suffrage League, the Jew- 
ish Women’s Suffrage Association, the Church of England 
League, the Free Church League (the Nonconformists), etc., 
etc. The Sultan Abdul Hamid was reported as filled with 
fiendish glee when he heard, at the time of the Armenian atroci- 
ties, that the British sympathizers with the Armenians, in 
despair of securing intervention, had proclaimed a day of 
prayer. He had no fear of the prayers of infidels; all he 
dreaded was their gunboats. But prayer is sometimes the pre- 
lude to formidable action. When the English people rose 
against oppression and cut off King Charles’s head, the Royal- 
ists used to expect an attack whenever the Ironsides prayed 
with special fervor. In our civil war, the body servant of a 
famous Southern general said that whenever his master prayed 
all night it meant there was going to be a big battle in the 
morning. When women of all classes and creeds unite in 
prayer that the hearts of their rulers may be changed, the 
rulers will do well to take heed. It means a big baitle after 
the prayers are over. A. 8. B. 











The benefactors of mankind are those who grumble to the 
best purpose. Grumbling, has raised man from the condition 
of the gorilla to that of the judge on the bench of justice.— 


John Wagstaffe. 


When the Titanic sank, and the men showed chivalry, it 
wad used as an argument against equal suffrage. Now another 
steamer has sunk, and the men conspicuously failed to show 
chivalry; but no one will admit this to be an argument in favor 
of equal suffrage. 

As a matter of fact, neither occurrence was a rational ar- 
gument either way. Chivalry is a glorious thing, but it is not 
universal, and the most chivalrous men would be the last to 
urge that women should be deprived of the means of self-pro- 
tection and self-preservation in order that their salvation—if 
they are saved—may be wholly due to chivalry. 

So far as these marine disasters have a bearing on the suf- 
frage question either way, they are an argument for giving 
a vote to the sex that is the more careful of human life. ~ The 
Titanic had not boats enough to save half her people. The 
Volturno had old-fashioned davits, which made it needlessly 
difficult to lower the boats. If women were voters, it is likely 
that all reasonable precautions to safeguard life at sea would 
be more strictly required and enforced; and men as well as 
women would be the gainers. A. 8. B. 


CALIFORNIA VINDICATED 


An authoritative answer to Miss Alice Hill Chittenden’s 
recent attack on equal suffrage in California has been drawn up 
by the chairman of the California State Board of Control, Mr. 
John Francis Neylan. 

Miss Chittenden claimed that there had been an extrava- 
gant increase in expenditure since women got the ballot, Mr. 
Neylan points out that the increase has been less than in 
any previous biennial period in the history of California, She 
said the last Legislature created thirty-one commissions, which 
would cost the State a million dollars a year. It created only 
six commissions, four of which were unsalaried, and the money 
appropriated for all six of them totalled only a little over a 
tenth of a million a year, Miss Chittenden said the State funds 
were so depleted that California could not make any appropria- 
tion for the Panama-Pacific Exposition, The State made an 
appropriation of $5,000,000 for this purpose—a much larger sum 
than Illinois appropriated for the World’s Fair in Chicago or 
Missouri for the Exposition in St. Louis, Miss Chittenden 
ciaimed that there had been too many useless investigations. 
Mr. Neylan says there have been nineteen in all, sixteen of 
them made by the State Board of Control, of which he is chair- 
man, and in every one of these sixteen cases, the official in- 
vestigated confessed his guilt, and was forced to disgorge his 
stealings. Mr. Neylan knows all about recent conditions in 
California, and is able to cut up completely Miss Chittenden’s 
Cemedy of Errors. If a battery of great guns had been trained 
on a child’s mud fort, the destruction could hardly be more 
complete. He demonstrates that there has been in California 
of late a marked increase in economy and efficiency of admin- 
istration; and a driving cut of corruption and graft. Mr. Ney- 
lan says in conclusion: “I am convinced that these changes 
could never have been accomplished in the incredibly short 
time of three years if it had not»been for the influence of wom- 
en upon the political life of California.” 





Let everyone read Mr. Neylan’s article in another column. 
A. S. B. 


—_——— 


SUFFRAGE AND BUSINESS 


The charge is sometimes made that equal suffrage will 
lurt business. The chairman of the California State Board of 
Control says that now public contracts are awarded according 
to law, and “the reputable business houses of the State will do 
business with State institutions, whereas formerly they declined 
for the reason that the public business was a scandal.” 

Eastern anti-suffragists often make vague charges of cor- 
reption and bad government against Wyoming. Ex-Chief Jus- 
tice Grosbeck of Wyoming writes: “Our State and municipal 
bonds sell at a premium. This would not be the case were we 
known to be a dishonest or lawless Commonwealth, for nothing 
is more sensitive than capital in this respect.” 


HELP NEVADA’S CAMPAIGN 


Miss Anne Martin, President of the Nevada Equal Fran- 
chise Society, writes: 

“We are in sore need of 150 new subscriptions to The Wom- 
an’s Journal, to reach every editor and as many library and 
school centres as possible in our vast State, with its scattered 
population. This is a most important, mest necessary part of 
our campaign propaganda.” 

The Woman's Jcurnal will be furnished for this campaign 
at half price. Who will send us the $75 needed, or any part 
of it? 

Nevada is a very hopeful State, because it is wholly sur- 
rounded by suffrage territory; but the vicious interests in Ne- 
vada know how hard woman’s ballot has hit their colleagues in 
the neighboring States, and they have lately become very active 
in working up opposition. They will leave no stone unturned to 
defeat the amendment. If it should fail to carry, the fact 
would be quoted everywhere as proof that equal suffrage had 
worked badly in the adjoining States. The Nevada women are 
putting up a brave fight in their own behalf. Let us help them 
all we can. A. 8. B. 








I wish to go on record with the statement that I shall 
never publicly nor privately repudiate the militants. I do not 
like nor approve of their form of campaign, nor do I share a 
common opinion that they have set the woman suffrage move- 
ment ahead tremendously; but when a wrong is to be righted 
and millions of people are aroused to action in behalf of the 
movement, it is pusillanimous and contemptible for those who 
work in one way to condemn those who work in another. Since 
war is not yet eliminated from civilized lands, it is not a crime 
for women to make war and a virtue for men to do so, Nor 
is it consistent for those who work for peace to “fight” those 
who prefer war. I prefer to expend my hostility on opponents 
of woman suffrage rather than on those who are traveling my 
way, even though I do not like the method of their journey- 





In last Sunday’s Boston Herald, a page was edited by the 
Massachusetts Assoeiation Opposed to the Further Extension 
of Suffrage to Women. Among other things, it said: ° ~*” 
“The women in the Colorado Legislature have certainly not 
done honor to their sex. In 1912 all four of the woman legis- 
lators voted for the race-track gambling bill, and were rebuked 
publicly by Gov. Shafroth, though he is himself a suffragist. 
The only excuse made for them by The Woman’s Journal was 
that they were elected by ‘the local boss-ridden Democratic 
party’ and could not help themselves.” 

This is the revival of an old canard, which the M. A. O. F. 
E. S. W. sent out in 1911, and for which it was called to account 
at the time. These are the facts, as given in The Woman's 
Journal of Dec, 9, 1911: 

The race-track gambling bill in Colorado was skilfully dis- 
guised as a bill for promoting agricultural, Industrial and live- 
stock exhibitions. The objectionable feature of {it was con- 
tained in an inconspicuous joker. The bill went through the 
Legislature almost unanimously, and the four women members 
voted for it among the rest. Gov, Shafroth vetoed it. In his 
veto message he pointed out the objections to the bill, and said 
he could not believe that the legislators had realized What they 
were voting for. Among other arguments against the measure 
he mentioned that the women of the State wére opposed to it. 
“We are looked upon as a progressive State,” he said, “one 
where the influence of the mother and wife, by reason of the 
existence of equal suffrage, is exerted upon all public ques- 
tions. We know they are against such measures.” 

As soon as the Legislature and the public awoke to the 
true character of the bill, strong opposition to it developed. 
The women’s clubs of Colorado brought their powerful influ- 
ence to bear. The effort to pass the bill over the Governor’s 
veto failed, and the women members of the Legislature not only 
helped to defeat it, but publicly expressed their regret that they 
had inadvertently voted for it. 

The Woman's Journal said of the defeat of the measure: 
“For this result the credit was given to the wemen’s clubs of 
Colorado. It is considered in Denver an undisputed fact that 
the bill would have become a law in spite of the Governor's 
veto but for women voters.” When truly told, this ineident 
is an argument for equal suffrage, not against it. 

The persistency with which these threadbare slander# 
against Colorado women are circulated recalls the story of a 
lawyer’s wife who had fads about hygienic sleeping. She once 
asked her husband, “Is it better to lie on the right side or on 
the other?” He answered, absently, “My dear, when one is on 
the right side it generally is not necessary to do much lying.” 
If there were any real instances to quote of harm resulting 
from women’s votes in the enfranchised States, the opponents 
would not have to keep raking up these stale old falsehoods. 
As a bit of more recent history, they might remember the de- 
feat of the race-track gambling amendment by the women’s 
votes at the last election in California. A. 8, B, 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND SUFFRAGE 


Nowhere has the growth of public opinion in favor of equal 
suffrage been more marked than in the women’s clubs, In the 
beginning most of these organizations were made up largely 
of very conservative women, and even the discussion of suf- 
frage was tabooed. But as the clubs gradually widened their 
aims from mere self-culture to an interest in the public good, 
and especially as they began to work for legislation in behalf 
of various reforms, the club women in ever growing numbers 
became suffragists. Of late they have been coming over in 
shoals. Among the State Federations that have passed suffrage 
resolutions are New York, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Nevada and California. Among these are 
some of the States where the club women have accomplished 
the most by “indirect influence.” They believe they could do 
still more if they added to their influence the power of the bal- 
lot. 








At the last Biennial, it was clear that an overwhelming 
majority of the delegates favored woman’s ballot, The resolu- 
tion endorsing it was opposed only on grounds of policy, for 
fear some of the less advanced clubs might withdraw from 
the Federation. Mrs, Youmans, president of the Wisconsin 
Federation, made a special inquiry into this question last year. 
She wrote: 

“I cannot find that thig action (endorsement of suffrage) 

has anywhere alienated any even of the conservative clubs, as 
predicted by the faint-hearted, The worst that has happened 
seems to be in Minnesota, where two women threatened to 
withdraw.” 
A former president of the Illinois Federation writes: “I 
have never known of an instance of the withdrawal of a club 
from our State Federation as a result. The action never 
seemed to make any difference in the harmony of the work of 
the Federation.” 

A former president of the California Federation writes: 
“The action taken by our Federation was preceded by the usual 
assurances of those who -had no knowledge of the progress of 
the movement in the State that clubs would leave the Federa- 
tion and great inharmony would prevail, but in spite of this the 
resolution carried overwhelmingly. The club women of the 
State all feel this action was one of the great determining in- 
fluences which brought about the success of the amendment 


franchisement.” 

This year for the first time the Maine Federation discussed 
the subject, and voted to study it. In Pennsylvania and other 
States, also, the clubs are studying it; and all over the country 
suffrage sentiment among the club women is making rapid 
strides. It is generally acknowledged nowadays that no woman 
can be elected president of the General Federation unless she 
is a suffragist. It is a wonderful change from the days when 
the General Federation was first organized. The same change 
in public opinion is going on everywhere, but it has gone on 
faster among the club women because they are more generally 
intelligent, and because they have become interested in practt- 
cal legislative work. A. 3. B. 





Public opinion_in the future will regard men as quite a8 
essential to the home as are women, and women as quite as 








| ing.—Carre Chapman Catt. 


essential to the world as are men.—Paterson (N. J.) Press, 


presented to the voters in 1911, and which resulted in our en- ~ 
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INCONSISTENT SIR GILBERT 


Sir Gilbert Parker passed through New York a few days 
ago. He was interviewed, and is reported as having made a 
series of amusingly inconsistent statements. 

He said: “I am never going to die old. Like my father, 
who died at 95, my heart will be in tune with the time, what- 


ever it is, and I am going to live until I am 96.” In the next 


preath he added: “I am not in favor of women having the vote 
for Parliament. When women in England get the vote, I shall 
take the veil.” 

Could he have given utterance to a more mediaeval senti- 
ment, or one more thoroughly out of tune with the time? 

Sir Gilbert continued: “I think the crimes committed by 
those who demand. most urgently the vote are sufficient evi- 
dence of their unfitness to exercise the right of franchise with- 
out hysteria and with that sanity that indicates even the most 
jgnorant, manifestation of democracy.” Then he took up the 
cudgels for Ulster, where, under stress of wild political excite- 
ment, crimes have been committed far more brutal and more 
dangerous to life and limb than the most extreme excesses of 
the militants, Sir Gilbert does not think these things show 
Ulster’s unfitness. for self-government. On the contrary, he 
says: “If any sane man can say that Ulster is not justified in 
defending herself from a Parliament she has never accepted, 
and prefers to die rather than accept, then I have no idea what 
senity means, Ulster will fight, and Ulster will be right.” 


MAJORITY RULE 


Sir Gilbert continued: “I am not offering any condemna- 
tion of woman’s suffrage in America, for this reason: it can be 
tried in America on a small scale, as it has been tried in the 
West, without affecting the general policy of the United States. 
You can give the suffrage to a few thousand women in Arizona 
or Idaho, or to a few scores of thousands in California, When 
we give the vote to women in Great Britain, we give it to all 
the women of the country, who outnumber the men, and who 
could thus control the policy of the nation.” 

In speaking of Ulster, Sir Gilbert had eloquently urged the 
right of the majority to a voice in regard to their own govern- 
ment. In speaking of England, he objected to allowing women 
a vote, precisely because they are a majority! 

It is not true that the suffrage in Great Britain could not be 
given piecemeal. Municipal suffrage was given in just that 
way. It was conferred upon the women of England in 1869, and 
werked so well that in 1881 it was extended to the women of 








Scotland, and in 1898 to the women of Ireland. Parliamentary 


swfrage could have been given to women by the Irish Home 
Rule bill, but the amendment to that effect was voted down. 
In the first draft of the Home Rule bill for Scotland, woman 


Gilbert seems not to be aware that his friends in Ulster have 
just announced that they will give women a vote for their sep- 
arate Parliament, if they succeed in getting one. Suffrage in 
Great Britain could be granted to women piecemeal; but he 
does not want it granted te them at all. 

Nor is the main objection because women are a majority. Sir 
Gilbert does not mention that for years his colleagues of the 
Anti-Suffrage League fought the very moderate suffrage Dill 
which all the Suffrage Associations had united in supporting— 
a measure under which women wonld have constituted only 
about one-seventh of the voters. Even to the wider suffrage 
bill introduced more recently, Lloyd-George’s secretary moved 
an amendment to limit the vote to women over 25 years of age, 
with the avowed purpose of keeping the women voters in a 
minority. But the anti-suffragists opposed it just the same. 

In the United States the men outnumber the women; 80 
here we are not much troubled with this particular objection. 

A, S. B. 


IS GOOD FOR THE WEST 


Sir Gilbert Parker, being honest, could not deny the practi- 
tal good effect of equal suffrage, as he had himself seen it in 
the West. He said: 

“I do not think women are physically fitted or qualified by 
the nature of their minds @nd instincts to control the policy of 





,000 was voted by the public authorities for the relief of the un- 
suffrage was included, but was later stricken out. And Sir’ 


| Poor, and the chronic, age-long injustice to women; and then 


eee 
WAY STATIONS* 

Amid the great flood of discussion called out by the com- 
ing of Mrs. Pankhurst, everyone who wants to have an intelli- 
gent understanding of the militant movement in England should 
read this remarkable book by Elizabeth Robins. It is a collec- 
tion of twenty articles and speeches, ranging in date from 1905 
to 1913, linked together by a “Time-Table”’—an outline of the 
main events occurring in the British suffrage movement during 
those years. The author calls it “the only succinct account in 
existence of the main course of the new Woman's Movement in 
England.” But it is much more than that. It gives an insight 
into the spirit and causes of these amazing developments, 
which, to any open-minded reader, will be a liberal education. 
The author is not an extremist. She is no longer a member of 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s society. But after reading her book it should 
be impossible for anyone to indulge in the wild and shallow talk 
poured out so freely in denunciation of these women, 
The book reveals a state of things in England almost in- 
credible to an American, man or woman. How many of us 
realize that 82 per cent. of the women in England are wage- 
earners, and that their earnings average only $1.87 a week? 
Since this is the average, there must be a multitude earning 
less. Moreover, English law discriminates against women all 
along the line. A wife has no right of dower. A man may be- 
queath every penny of his property to strangers, leaving his 
widow and children destitute, Theoretically, while he lives he 
is under obligation to support his family; but practically, if he 
refuses to do so, his wife has no recourse but to go to the work- 
house. And the conditions in the workhouses beggar descrip- 
tion. A husband can divorce his wife for unfaithfulness, but 
she cannot divorce him for the same cause, Magistrates very 
commonly consider that a man has a right to knock his wife 
about and otherwise ill-treat her, and they refuse to grant a 
woman a legal separation even when she has the clearest 
moral claim to one, Miss Robins tells of a woman who applied 
for a separation order: “The ground of Mrs. B.’s plea is the 
infidelity of her husband, ‘You can’t get a separation order 
for that.’ ‘Well, but he brings the woman home—he keeps her 
in the house.’ ‘That is no ground.’ Then the magistrate is 
given the heart of the grievance. The husband insists on hav- 
ing the interloper in his wife’s bedroom, No redress, Because 
the husband had not turned the wife out, because he professed 
himself willing to support her, the supplanted wife (not only 
ready, eager to leave him with her rival) was refused a separa- 
tion order. She is coerced into accepting the degrading condi- 
tions laid down by the man inside her home.” During the re- 
cent hard times, when men and women alike were starving, it 
was the men whose needs were considered. Even in the mill 
district, where the majority of the operatives are women, $250,- 





employed men, and not a penny for the relief of the unemployed 
women. 
Miss Robins shows us the hideous condition of the English 
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WHAT DIFFERENCE? 


Ill-informed women with anti-suffrage leanings, ask in good 
faith what difference the ballot could make in the age-old social 
evil. Not the difference of its total disappearance. Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt says it will take a century to root out com- 
mercialized vice. But it does make a difference whether 
wrong-doing is encouraged or discouraged by the city govern- 
ment. Let anyone who doubts it read a single graphic para- 
graph from a recent issue of the Western Woman’s Outlook, 
the organ of the Washington State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. It says: 

“A little more than two years ago, Seattle was entirely 
under the control of the vice element. The city was overrun 
with burglars, pickpockets, gamblers, confidence operators, 
maques and white slavers. ‘hese were the only kind of citt- 
zens who received police protection, and their business was 
about the only kind that seemed of much real importance to 
the city government. During this period corruption became so 
great that policemen were employed to stand at the railway 
depots and steamer wharves and misdirect visiting young wom- 
en and unprotected girls so as to facilitate their entrapment by 
the white slavers. Many of the moving picture shows, cafes, 
restaurants and other places of supposed public amusement 
were simply traps for the unwary feet of school girls. Solici- 
tors canvassed the high schools of the city, distributing cards 
of invitation to young boys, importuning them to visit brothels, 
saloons and gambling houses, A vice syndicate was organized 
by a wealthy newspaper for the purpose of constructing and 
equipping what was to be the largest and finest brothel in the 
Pacific Northwest. And the city council actually vacated a pub- 
lic street of the city so that the vice syndicate might have a 
suitable building site for their purposes. Seattle was then 
known as the second city in the United States for the import- 
ance of its white slave industry.” 

This was an extreme case; but there are many cities where 
the alliance between the municipal govefnment and the vice syn- 
dicate is just as real, if not quite as open and shameless. We 
ali know the great change that came about in Seattle as soon 
as women got the ballot. There is every reason to expect a like 
change in other places; for everywhere the great mass of wives 
and mothers want decent surroundings in which to bring up 
their children. A, 8. B. 


FOES OF SINGLE STANDARD 


Mr. Everett P. Wheeler says the suffragists are “the most 
insidious foes” of a single standard of morals, because “the best 
way in which boys and girls can be taught purity is by their 
mothérs at home,” and suffrage will take women out of the 
home! With a city government such as Seattle had two years 
ago, how often a mother’s best efforts to teach purity to her 
children at home must have been undone by the vicious envir- 
onment that they met as soon as they crossed her threshold! 

Judge Lindsey says: “It does not take a woman from her 





she shows us the uprising among women of a spirit determined |home duties to spend ten minutes in going to the polls, casting 


oO put an end to these wrongs at any cost. She shows the 
long and disgraceful efforts of the government to put down 
the women’s protests by brutality and terrorism—a campaign of 
repression extending over a whole series of years in which the 
militancy was only of the mildest type. And she shows how 
violence and injustice have borne their natural fruits. Miss 
Robins says: 

“We hear people saying that militant suffragists are cul- 
pably impatient. Such critics ought, in justice to their own 


horribly costly work of propaganda, the militants, ever since 


her ballot and returning; but in those ten minutes she wields 
a power which is doing more to protect that home and all 
other homes than any other power or influence in Colorado.” 


KANSAS WANTS PURE FOOD 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley tells in Good Housekeeping for October 
how the enemies of pure food won in Florida and lost in Kansas 
during the past year. The Florida law barred the use of ben- 








intelligence, to review the facts of this struggle. Few who d0/zoates. Interested persons got the law amended so as to allow 
so will be able to deny that the militants showed an almost un-| the use of all preservatives authorized by the national pure food 
believable patience in accepting, year in year out, without re-|1aw—because the national law has been construed to admit ben- 
prisal, the pains and penalties inflicted for those earlier, milder} zoates. A like attempt was made in Kansas, where women vote. 
forms of militancy. In addition to the ceaseless, quieter, less| Dr. Wiley says: 


“Kansas grafters sought to overturn the State pure food law 


the summer of 1909, have gone to Ministers’ meetings, and havejin the same way. They wanted to ‘make it conform to the 
asked that the responsible men of the country should attend to} national law.’ The national law, in several fundamental respects, 
this neglected side of public business—the side concerned with| is not so good as the Kansas law. But the bill by which they 
the status of women. Ever since 1909 women who dared to| sought to accomplish their purpose was defeated. They intro- 
express publicly their sense of the urgency of this matter have] duced another, providing that a majority of the members of the 
been set upon, gagged, beaten, and worse—and then sent to| State Board of Health should consist of representatives of the 
prison... . food and drug interests. The Senate actually passed the bill. 


anation. I was struck in Arizona, however, by the political 
expediency of giving women the vote there. I am using the | barbarism, are accustomed to think of physical violence, not in 
word ‘political’ in the highest sense. There the State may be| women only, but in men, as a recrudescence of the ape and tiger 
controlled by the floating, irresponsible mining population, and|instinct that has been responsible for the thousand failures of 
the permanent residents may become the victims of that irre-| humanity to attain a true civilization. Some of us found the 
sponsible floating population. The vote of women in Arizona| stones thrown by the women stones of stumbling. When we 


Yould steady the political situation to the necessity arising out 
o circumstances of the State.” 

The physical and mental constitution of women is much 
the same in Arizona as in England; and it is hard to see why 
it should be beneficial for women to hold the balance of power 
Arizona and ruinous for them to constitute a majority in 
England, In either case they could “control the policy,” if all 
te women arrayed themselves on one side, But experience has 
tundantly proved that they never do. 

Incidentally, Sir Gilbert’s argument for equal suffrage in 
‘tizona would apply to a large part of British America. 

We hope Sir Gilbert will live to be 96, and will continue his 
hbors in the field of fiction, where he shines much more than 
the field of politics, If he lives even a few years more, he 
¥ill see the women of England voting; and he will not “take 
veil,” though he will undoubtedly have to vel his face in 
ime, metaphorically speaking, when he remembers his 
“Oundless prophecies of disaster. A. 8. B. 

























In the forward movement of democracy there is nothing 
re certain than the speedy coming of woman suffrage. There 
Nothing that can stop it. Twenty years ago everything was 
Rinst it. There is still powerful opposition to be overcome. 
t there is nothing more definitely fixed in our social and po- 
ical readjustment for the immediate future than votes for 
ten. Why? Because it is right. Because it is just. Because 
is democratic. Because it is another step toward the realiza- 
of the Golden Rule in the affairs of mankind.—Coshocton 
noune, 



















“A little persecution,” ‘says the London Inquirer, “is a dan- 


“Those who, like myself, believe war to be a survival of 


came to understand how little the stones meant violence, and 
how much they meant moral indignation against the abuse of 
physical force, we were able to see in them the instruments not 
of destruction, but of upbuilding. For, however unpalatable, 
the truth is that, to the so-called militant women, the evils that 
other women bear are more intolerable than they are to the 
rest of us. These militant women are the Women who cannot 
sleep in their comfortable beds, knowing the wrong that walks 
abroad.” 

Despite the mistakes and excesses of the militant move- 
ment, the spirit that inspires it is great. It is this spirit that 
Miss Robins m@kes us feel in “Way Stations.” The book is 
heart-breaking, but it is inspiring, too, A. 8. B. 


*Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


MISS RYAN ON VACATION 


Miss Agnes E. Ryan, business manager of The Woman's 
Journal, did double work while Miss Blackwell was in hospital 
and at the seashore. Miss Ryan is now taking a belated vaca- 
tion, of which she stood in much need. She has gone out to 
Colorado to visit her mother and brothers. On the way she 
addressed the Iowa State Convention at Boone, and she will do 
some other suffrage work before her return. She is expected 
back about the last of the month. 











The man or woman who does work worth doing is the man 
or woman who lives, breathes and sleeps that works with whom 
it is ever present in his or her soul; whose ambition is to do it 





tus thing”; that is, for the persecutor. It calls attention to 
thing he wishes to have people avoid. 





gation.—John Ruskin, 


The House of Representatives threw it eut; after which the in- 
terests sought to obtain the removal of Dr. Crumbine, the ag- 
gressive secretary of the board, by preferring charges against 
him. This move also failed.” The history of Kansas for the 
past year, therefore, as Dr. Wiley points out, is the story of “a 
State fighting vigorously and successfully” against the corruption 
of its daily food. A. 8S. B. 


A NEW CALENDAR 


One of the prettiest and most artistic suffrage booklets ever 
gotten out is the Votes for Women Ryte-Me Postcard Calendar, 
edited by Dr. Anna H. Shaw. The outside shows against an or- 
ange background the black silhouettes of men and women march- 
ing in a suffrage procession, with banner and lanterns. Inside 
the calendar is full of meat. On each leaf, in an attractive and 
graceful setting, is a suffrage sentiment from some distinguished 
person—Jane Addams, Mark Twain, Judge Lindsey, W. D. How- 
ells, Louis D. Brandeis, Luther Burbank, Henry George, Tom 
Johnson, Dr. James Freeman Clarke, etc. On the back of each 
page is a longer suffrage argument. Each page ends in a de- 
tachable postcard, bearing in pale yellow two ballot boxes and 





“|the words, “Votes for Women.” 


The calendar is brought out by the Stewart Publishing Com- 
pany. It should be ordered from the National Suffrage Headquar- 
ters, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, Those who 
buy a number of copies to sell again can get it at reduced rates, 
allowing a substantial profit. A. 8. B. 





There is great division of opinion among suffragists as to 
whether Mrs. Pankhurst’s visit to America will set the cause 
forward or back. But we observe that the anti-suffragists, all of 


whom desire to see the cause set back, are unanimous in want- 


ing Mrs. Pankhurst kept out of the country. 





There is no sex in suffrage. It is not a sex question; it is 


well and fee! rewarded by the thought of having done it well./}a political question, And it is unthinkable that a woman can 
‘That man, that woman, puts the whole country under an oblii- | have any less rights than the beings to whom she gives birth. 
H. H. Hardinge. > 
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IOWA SUFFRAGISTS 


IN CONVENTION 


Lay Plans for Campaign at Boone 
in Forty-second Annual Meet- 


ing 








The Iowa Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its 42d annual conventon 
Oct. 8, 9 and 10 at Boone. Plans were 
laid for the coming campaign, and 
reports of the past year’s work made. 
With the amendment already success- 
ful in one Legislature, prospects seem 
bright for 1915. 

Mayor Crooks welcomed the dele- 
gates, as did Mrs. James Grant, presi- 
dent of the Boone Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs. “Future Legislative 
Work, What?” “Sheuld the State As- 
sociation Employ a Campaign Man- 
ager?” “Suffrage Speakers on the 
Chautauqua Platform,” “Creating Sen- 
timent,” and “How Best to Interest 
the Business Womar in Suffrage,” 
were the topics of discussion. 

Miss Agnes E. Ryan of The Wom- 
an’s Journal was present and was 
greeted heartily. The Iowa State As- 
sociation made arrangements to take 
a share of stock in The Journal, and 
Mrs. Florence Maskrey of Maquoketa 
bought one on her ewn account, 

The play, “Votes for Women,” was 
shown in moving pictures, and an au- 
tomobile ride was tendered the dele- 
gates by the Boone suffrage clubs. 

_ Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Miss Flora Dunlap, Des 
Moines; Vice-President, Mrs. J. B. 
McHose, Boone; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Frank Dodson, Des 
Moines; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Carrie C. A. Lucas, Clarion; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Susan H. Brown, Adel; 
Auditors, Miss Florence Harsh, Des 
Moines; Mrs. H. B. Evans, Corydon. 
lewa member of National Executive 
Committee, Mrs. Homer A. Miller, 
Des Moines. Additional members of 
Board, Mrs. W. H. Spaulding, Grin- 
nell; Mrs. Ella G. Caldwell, Adel; 
Mrs, P. J. Mills, Des Moines. 





Peace. 





By Lida Calvert Obenchain (Eliza Calvert Hall) 





having had the first Southern 


Perry Centennial celebration. 
Were Cheered All the Way 

The Herald says: 

“Gratifying proof of the constantly 
increasing strength of the suffrage 
movement in Kentucky was given 
yesterday, when two hundred State 
and city suffragists, marching in the 
Perry Centennial parade, were 
cheered every step of the way. 

Well-Known Women March 

“Mrs. John B. Castleman, chairman 
of the Suffrage Brigade, and Miss 
Emma Woerner, president of the 
Louisville Association, were at the 
head of the suffrage column, They 
were followed by many of the prom- 
inent Louisville and State suffragists. 
Among them were Miss Laura White, 
Mrs. Louis Becker, Mrs. Robert Mc- 
Dowell, Mrs. Patty B. Semple, Mrs. 
Abbey Meguire Roach, Mrs. Desha 


“Banners asking effective 


from belt, sleeve and hat. 
Suffrage Float Effective 


Samuel Henning. It 
Kentucky (Miss Suzette Baldwin) 
with veiled eyes, for school suffrage, 





ACTIVE WORK IN 
GRANITE STATE 


Many Meetings Held — People 
Welcome Suffrage Movement 
When They Understand Its 


Meaning 








The New Hampshire W. S. A. has 
begun a series of campaigns in the 
different cities and towns. 

In Portsmouth a vacant office in a 
prominent plage was loaned by the 
husband of one of the officers. Post- 
ers, maps and banners decorated the 
walls and windows, and there were 
meetings afternoons and evenings. A 
food sale was held by the local 
League at the same time, while lit- 
erature was distributed, Woman's 
Journals were on sale and the Voice- 
less Speeeh was operated in the win- 
dow. Afternoon tea was served every 
day. 

Although the four days were all 
rainy, two evening meetings were 
held on the square, with good au- 
diences. Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley 
of Boston was the principal speaker 
and assisted the entire time. 

The State President and Vice-Pres- 
ident have just returned from a trip 
through Coos County. They spoke in 
Lisbon, Whitefield, Lancaster, Cole- 
brook, Errol and Berlin, besides do- 
ing individual work in Lebanon, 
Groveton, West Stewartstown and 
the Gomways. They consider it a very 
successful trip, so many people were 
found favorable to equal suffrage as 
soon as they realized just what the 
words meant. 

Coos County, although up heyond 
the White Mountains, almost to Can- 
ada, is very much alive, both educa- 
tionally and in regard to suffrage. 

Miss Martha 8. Kimball, the State 
President, spoke on the development 
of the suffrage movement in this 
country and New Hampshire's effort 
to gain municipal, county and presi- 


being led to victory by her full suf- 
frage sisters. The young girls who 
represented the full suffrage States 
were: Miss Elizabeth Hancock, Miss 
Elizabeth Altsheler, Miss  Ludie 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth Gathright, Miss 
Henrietta Henning, Miss Ida Mullen, 
Miss Louise Jones, Miss Mildred 
Mathey, Miss Dora Robinson, Miss 
Virginia Ewing and Miss Elizabeth 
Pettey. The float was decorated with 
yellow posters. The center was a 
mass of potted palms, the young girls 
being arranged frieze-like along the 
sides. 

“A number of the carriages, elec- 
trics and automobiles decorated in 
yellow and bearing suffrage mottoes 
preceded the float, in which suffra- 
gists rode, who were unable to march 
but who wished to show their inter- 
est in the movement, Several suf- 
frage babies took part, in this way, 
in the parade, while one or two small 
girls walked all of the distance, 
enthusiastic about the march. Mrs. 
John D, White said: 


faces of those who jeered.’ 
Walked for Suffrage 
“Mrs. J. B. Castleman said: 


enough to walk for suffrage.’ 


cago to walk in the parade. 


she distributed along the 
march, 


’em have it, why not?’ 


‘Say, can you cook?’ quoth he. 





dential suffrage from the Legislature 
in 1915, at the State W. C. T. U. con- 


convention passed a resolution af- 
firming its belief in suffrage now, as 


heretofore, asserting its joy that it leaned from the windows and called 
was eoming se rapidly and urging to the marchers. Almost universally 
its members to prepare themselves the workers were for the enfranchise- 
jment of women, 


for citizemship. 


It sufficed. 


“In the Main street district the 
vention held in Dover on Oct. 9. The cheering was particularly enthusias- 
business women and 
employees 


Clerks, 
managers 


tic. 
| 


men, and 


To Louisville belongs the honor of 
suf- 
frage parade, and its moral effect was 
trebled by its being a part of the 


“The suffragists themselves were 


“‘T never knew how necessary suf- 
frage was until I saw the faces of the 
people who cheered for us and the 


“‘They wanted me to ride in the 
parade, but I. told them I was strong 


“Miss Emma Hast came from Chi- 


“Mrs. Neil Roach carried a hand- 
ful of votes-for-women badges, which 
line of 
At every step some one 
would say, ‘I’m for you girls, go on,’ 
or ‘We want you to have it,’ or ‘Let 
The youth who 
asked, ‘Say, are you old enough to 
vote?’ was dazzled by the official suf- 
frage beam. There was one Man, 
however, who dared the time-worn, 
‘You 
vote, and you can’t,’ was the answer. 


were not with him. 


Sixth and Broadway, 
been saluted by 


the Perry Centennial.” 

Suffragists Alone Were Prompt 

The Suffrage Brigade was the only 
organization that formed on schedule 
time, and the Herald sees in this 
promptness another argument for 
equal suffrage; also, they have the 
distinction of marching without a 
halt from Third and Broadway to the 
end of the parade. 
Col. Ernest Macpherson was mar- 
shal of the suffrage parade, and the 
venerable W. H. McKnight rode in 
his automobile in the suffrage divi- 


sion. 


Three Generations Represented 
Mrs. August Schachner was not in 


Some Few Jeered 
It is hardly correct to say that the 


On some streets the 


its publicity. 


“Did it ever occur to you that the 
suffrage movement is the only move- 
ment of the present day that offers 
to every woman an opportunity to be 
‘persecuted for righteousness’ sake’?” 
Her words came to me as a group 
of hoodlums shouted: “Back to the 
wash-tub! Back to the wash-tub!” 
and then I thought of Lucy Stone 
calmly going on with her plea for 
woman’s rights while some ruffians 
turned a stream of cold water on her 
back; of Susan B, Anthony pelted 
with rotten eggs and reviled by 
press and pulpit; of the women in 
the Washington parade who were 
spat upon, insulted and roughly han- 
dled, and I was really grateful for the 
tiny little shreds of persecution af.- 
forded us by the disrespectful small 
boy and the half-grown hoodlum. 
Rejoiced in Obloquy 
We all desire to do heroic things, 
and I think every woman who 
marched or rode in that parade felt 
herself near the borders of the en- 
chanted Land of Heroism, and _ re- 
joiced proudly at such nearness. 
“First-Class Suffragettes Walk” 

It required more courage to walk 
than to ride, and the crowd was quick 
to see this difference. 

“The first-class suffragette walks!” 


ing electrics of the suffragists glided 
between the rows of spectators. 


from walking. 


covering from an _ illness, 


other opportunity occurs, 
show themselves 
gettes.” 

Pictures Left In Mind 


ful faces and faces 





It was the rowdy 


under 18 who jeered, and he in a 
timid way, as if he knew the crowd 


“The suffrage parade disbanded at 
after it had 
Mayor Head, Gov. 
McCreary, and the men who made 


shouted a scornful voice as the shin- 


But 
it was physical disability, not lack of 
courage, that kept those suffragists 
In one of the ma- 
chines were four women, one just re- 
another 
with a lame foot, another tired out 
from having nursed a sick husband 
through the long, hot summer just 
passed, and the fourth rode in defer- 
ence to the wishes of a conservative 
husband. All four regretted the nec- 
essity that made them ride, and if an- 
they will 
“first-class suffra- 


Every experience gives one a fresh 
set of mental pictures, and I have 
only to close my eyes to see again 
the mass of faces lining the streets 
through which the pageant passed— 
stupid faces, intelligent faces, scorn- 
sympathetic, 
high and low, rich and poor, black 
and white, gathered to witness ene 
pageant commemoratve of the past 









nual 
Rally Should Add 5000 





That the 1914 campaign in Okla- 
homa will afford a golden opportun- 
ity for an active propaganda was the 
consensus of opinion of many lead- 
ers of the Oklahoma E. §, A. at its 
recent State convention. No effort 
will be spared to make the most of 
the encouraging situation. 

Mrs. Edward D. Gotchy, President 
of the Second District of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
widely known throughout the State, 
was elected President; Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-Large, Mrs. Frances Agnew, 
Altus; President of the First Dis- 
trict, Mrs. Jennie C. Feuquay, Chand- 
ler; Second District, Mrs. Adelia 
Stevens, Oklahoma City; Third, Miss 
Mary Crandle, Dewey; Fourth, Mrs. 
M. F. Mauville, Ada; Fifth, Mrs. Irene 
Yeoman, Lawton; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Miss Junia Dunham, Okla- 
homa City; Recording Secretary, 


The following State Chairmen were 


gram, Mrs. W. McClelland, Still- 
water; Legislative, Mrs. S. Ditzell, 
Oklahoma City; Bureau of Informa- 


Mrs. J. H. Gauthier, Oklahoma City. 
An active membership campaign 
in preparation, which will be 
The 


bers by Jan. 1. Then there will be a 


nent speakers. 





Visitors will be welcome, morning 
or afternoon, at the new headquar- 
ters of the Woman Suffrage Party of 
Ward 10, Boston, at 116 Huntington 
Avenue, opposite the Meehanics’ 
Building. 





At the annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Political Equality Union 
this evening in Huntington Hall, Bos- 
ton, Miss Helen Todd is to speak on 
“What the Women Voters Are Doing 
for California.” Miss Todd was a 
State factory inspector in Illinois for 
five years. She went to California to 
help in the suffrage campaign on 
‘leave of absence from the civil ser- 
vice commission of Illinois, and did 
such good work there that the wom- 
en were not willing to let her go af- 
ter the vote was won. She resigned 
her post in Illinois and was chosen 
Chairman of the San Francisco Civic 
Centre. Miss Todd has spent the last 
two years organizing the women of 
California and working for their bills 
with the Legislature. She introduced 
the minimum wage bill, and was one 
of the active workers for the moth- 
ers’ pension bill, both of which 
passed. Mr. George W. Coleman will 
preside. The annual business meet- 
ing of the P. E.-U. will be held in 
Perkins’ Hall, 264 Boylston street, 
this afternoon at 3 o’clock. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Vir- 
ginia will hold a fair in Richmond on 
Nov. 11, to raise money for its fast- 
growing work. 








and another that was a prophecy of 
the future; I see that grey-haired 
man who lifted his hat and held it 
high above his head as the suffrage 
division passed, his face meanwhile 
wearing the reverence of one who 
stands within temple walls; I see the 
old “black mammy,’ who waved her 
wrinkled hands and called down a 
blessing on the suffrage women; I 
see the Governor and his staff bow- 
ing with an air of real chivalry, the 
chivalry whose flower springs from 
the root of Justice; and last I see 
the ten maidens symbolizing the ten 
suffrage States, and Kentucky blind- 
folded among her clear-eyed sisters, 
and I wonder how long it will be be- 
fore the beloved State tears away the 
two-fold bandage of Ignorance and 
Prejudice, which men call Conserva- 
tism, and gives to her daughters and 
her sons alike “Equality before the 
Law.” 





IN OKLAHOMA 


Active Campaign Planned at An- 
Meeting — Membership 


of Pennsylvania, 


franchising the Negro men, 


= 


ASK TENNESSEE 





Women Urge State Not to Make 
Women Wait for Federal 
Amendment 





The Tennessee B, S. A. has sent 
out the following call: 


On Oct. 21 the equal suffragists of 
Tennessee will assemble in State 
Convention at Morristown, there to 
report the progress of the work 
which is to secure for the women of 
Tennessee the right of free citizen- 
ship—which is the right to vote—the 
right to legal recognition as individ- 
uals—and to confer together as to 
the best methods by which this work 
may be forwarded and this end at- 
tained. 

Since the meeting of the N. A. W. 
S. A. in November last two remark- 
able victories have been won in this 
country; the great territory of Al- 
aska has enfranchised her women, 
and, with a very slight limitation, a 
million and a half women in Illinois 


the city, but her daughter, Miss Kath-] yrs, George Strubble, Pauls Valley; | @ve been enfranchised. Further, a 
erine Schachner, took her mother’s] parjiamentarian, Mrs. Kate Stafford, | Constitutional Amendment has been 
Breckinridge, Mrs. Lida Calvert Hall,| place in the line of march, and the] oxjahoma City; Treasurer, Mrs. N.| Offered in Nevada, in Montana, in 
Mrs. R. P. Halleck, Mrs. Lee Bern-}third generation of suffragists was] yy Carter, Guthrie; Historian, Mrs,| North and South Dakota, and the 
heim, Mrs. Aubrey Cossar, Mrs. Rich-| represented by two little girls, Miss] Jyjja Woodworth; Auditors, Mrs. J.|®mendment for equal suffrage has 
ard Menefee, Mrs. Samuel Henning,| Mary Crane Hone and Miss Juliet Easterly, Bartlesville, and Mrs. Min- | been passed once by the Legislatures 
Miss Caroline Leib, Mrs. J. B. Judah,| Henning, who evidently have inkerit-] nie Keith Bailey, Enid. 
Mrs. H. W. Blanc, Miss Emily Bullit.|ed the principles as well as the blood 


New Jersey, New 
York and Iowa, and with other en- 


ques-|of their grandparents, Gen. and Mrs.| elected by the Board: Finance, Dr. |couraging news from Europe, comes 
tions, or stating suffrage facts, were/Castleman and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel| Ruth A. Gay, Oklahoma City; Pro-|the word that equal suffrage has 
distributed at intervals down the line.| Henning. 
Miss Laura White carried the official 
banner, a United States flag, stitched 
in the center of the white flag of|suffragists were “cheered every step| tion, Mrs. E. L. Merry, Gage; Press, | Congressional Committee, headed by 
Mrs. Becker carried Abraham|of the way.” 
Lincoln’s statement in favor of wom-|temper of the crowd seemed to be a 
an suffrage printed in blue letters on| mixture of curiosity and contempt,| js 
the yellow background, while stream-|and not a voice or hand would be} called “A Membership Rally.” 
ers and flags innumerable fluttered|raised in applause. 
through such streets, I thought of a 
letter that Miss Laura Clay had writ-|“Jollification Banquet,” with promi-|to this great question which it is a 
“The suffrage float, which followed} ten to me twenty-five years ago, when 
the brigade, was in charge of Mrs.|I was shrinking back from suffrage 
represented| work on account of 
She said: 


been granted in Norway, and is al- 


most sure in Holland. 


Also, the work of our National 
Miss Alice Paul, has succeeded al- 
most beyond belief, so much so that 
many in the Southern States, striv- 
ing to be true to the creed of States 


As we passed] aim will be to get 5,000 new mem-,| rights, are pleading with the Gov- 


ernors that they meet and confer as 


State’s right to define, and to do this 
before the force of public opinion 


makes equal suffrage mandatory 
through a National Constitutional 
Amendment, 


The Fourteenth Amendment was 
passed in 1868 for the purpose of en- 
and if 
our Governors and political masters 
will not heed our pleading, we, too, 
the women of the South, will have to 
accept our political freedom from 
this same source. For, however much 
it may be ignored, this great wave of 
evolution which is sweeping the 
world is upon us also; however per- 
sistently the prejudiced ones may 
close their eyes, all know that the 
sun of a better day is rising—ig blot- 
ting out the little stars that have 
lighted us but dimly through the past 


ages—is dimming the “inconstant 
moon” of indirect influence—is 
spreading the glory of truth—of 


righteousness—of justice over the 
whole civilized word. 

This is signed by Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott, President, Sewanee; Mrs. J. 
M. McCormack, Vice-President-at- 
Large, Memphis; Marie Thompson 
Daviess, Vice-President Middle Ten- 
nessee, Nashville; Mrs. G. H. Rob- 
ertson, Vice-President West Tennes- 
see, Jackson; Hannah J. Price, Vice- 
President East Tennessee, Morris- 
town; Mrs. Perkins Baxter, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Nashville; Cath- 
erine J. Wester, Treasurer, Chatta- 
nooga; Mrs. Ida Clyde Clark, Super- 
intendent Press Work, Nashville; 
Mrs. John E. Turney, Superintendent 
Legislative work, Nashville, 





A delegation of fifty women from 
Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y., vis- 
ited the City Hall a few days ago to 
present to the Board of Estimate 4 
list of grievances which they claimed 
should be remedied at once. These 
included six hundred children with- 
out desks in the schools; unsanitary 
stages in which the school children 
travel a mile and half every day to 
school; streets so muddy that cbil- 
dren have to come home and change 
their shoes and stockings every time 
it rains; hundreds of children under 
ten years of age subject to the dan- 
gers of unprotected Long Island Rail- 
road crossings; no lunch room facili- 
ties in the schools, which compels 
hundreds of pupils to eat their food 
in the yard. The women said condi- 
tions were intolerable. They were 
told to complain to the Board of Edu 
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Turn Out Well in Franchise 
Election and Show More Ex- 
pertness Than Men 





Women turned out well recently at 
the first election at Waukegan, IIL, 
at which they could vote, and balloted 
heavily against the proposed railroad 
franchise. The Lake County Inde- 
pendent says: 

Imagine 1,147 women getting out to 
vote at the special franchise election 
the first time the women of the city 
had a chance to vote under the new 
State law! 

If.anybody had said Monday night 
that over a thousand Waukegan wom- 
en would avail themselves of the 
chance to vote Tuesday, whoever said 
it would have been jeered. But they 
went over a hundred stronger than 
that—and it was their first time at the 
polls. What will happen when they 
get accustomed to going! Or will the 
novelty wear off and the vote decrease 
instead of increasing? An increase is 
looked for rather than otherwise. 

Both Sides Seek Women 

It was interesting to see both sides 
struggling to land the women’s vote. 
The women were solicited by gentle- 
men who treated them as a better 
class of voter than they had ever dealt 
with before. 

The voting of women Tuesday was 
characterized by the fact, that, to get 
the women out, it was not necessary 
to pass the cigars. 

The franchise lost by a majority of 
703 votes. The proportion of women 
voting against it throughout the city 
was greater than of men, for 1,147 
women voted, 714 being against it and 
433 for it. There were 2,026 male 
votes with 1,226 against and 800 for. 

An amusing little incident trans- 
pired in the fifth ward. A woman 
stepped out of a booth and exhibited 
her ballot. She had plainly written 
the word “no” in the square where it 
is customary to place a cross. 

“Is that marked right?” she asked. 

“Do you want to vote against the 
franchise?” a judge asked. 

“You bet I do—I mean business, and 
I don’t want my ballot to be thrown 
out through a mistake.” 

It was very noticeable that the 
women did not cause so many defec- 
tive ballots as the men. In one poll- 
ing place there were six defective 
votes in the men’s ballots and only 
two among the women. 


ADMIT WOMEN TO 
BOARD OF TRADE 


Brooklyn Men Establish Prece- 
dent by Electing Mrs. Phoebe 
Aymar as Member 











The Tompkins-Lafayette Board of 
Trade in Brooklyn, N. Y., has voted 
unanimously to admit women to full 
membership. This action was taken 
after a prolonged discussion. 

Mrs. Phoebe Aymar of 837 Greene 
uvenue had applied for membership. 
W. Frank Fiero made a_ motion, 
which was seconded by A. Baer, that 
Mrs, Aymar be admitted. Mr. Wein- 
berger suggested that the press rep- 
resentatives be asked to leave until 
action had been taken, but this met 
with disapproval. Mr. Fiero said it 
was unchivalrous to exclude Mrs. 
Aymar on account of her sex. There 
was nothing in the by-laws or con- 
stitution which said only men could 
be members. Mr. Lempke answered 
that the Masons and Odd Fellows 
had nothing in their constitutions to 
the effect that women could not join, 
yet should a woman apply for mem- 
bership “there would be something 
doing.” Dr. Ernest Schalck said 
many of the ablest and most active 
of the residents of the section were 
women, and he protested against 
their being barred. 

Another champion of the women 
was Daniel Brush. He caustically 
remarked that some women are 50 
clever and conscientious in public af- 
fairs that some men are afraid they 
will be shown up. 

The question was put to a vote, 
and the admission of women was car- 
ried without a dissentient. 





Notice in another column the adver- 
tisement of a new leaflet on the re- 
sults of equal suffrage in California, 


WOMEN ASK VOTE 
AT THE HAGUE 


Gain One Step Toward Suffrage, 
but March in Procession to De- 
mand More 








Particulars are now at hand as to 
the recent interesting events in Hol- 
land, of which such conflicting reports 
were cabled to this country. Miss 
Martina Kramers writes: 

“The States-General (i. e. the Par- 
liament) were opened by Her Majesty 
Queen Wilhelmina. In her speech she 
said that the government would pro- 
ceed to the amendment of the consti- 
tution without delay, the object in 
view being the reform of the suffrage. 
All men are to have votes, and the 
constitutional barrier to the granting 
of suffrage to women contained in the 
words ‘male subjects’ in the electoral 
qualifications is to be abolished. 

“Though this is indeed a step for- 
ward, the Dutch suffragists are not 
satisfied, since in the pledge given 
them no time is mentioned, and under 
the terms proposed they might have 
to wait till doomsday before they are 
enfranchised. 

“The next day a demonstration of 
women, not organized by any existing 
Suffrage Association, took place in the 
square before the entrance to the 
House of Parliament at The Hague. 
The Burgomaster had refused to per- 
mit the women to stand there drawn 
up in a body as a silent protest 
against the exclusion of women from 
all participation in the work of the 
law-makers, who were in_ session 
within. So they had to move on, and 
they walked in groups of twenty-five, 
each preceded by one woman with a 
sash bearing the words, ‘Constitution- 
al Equality for Men and Women.’ This 
inscription was also placed on some 
automobiles which circulated around 
the centre of the square during the 
parade. 

“The whole demonstration made an 
excellent impression, and the mem- 
bers of Parliament could not fail to 
notice it as they entered the House 
for the afternoon session.” 


CONVENTION HELD 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


Miss Yates Finds Outlook En- 
couraging in Annual Meeting 
at Providence 
The Rhode Island W. S. A. held its 

45th annual convention in Providence, 
Oct. 9, 
The morning was devoted to busi- 
ness. We were gratified by the choice, 
for the sixth time, of our beloved 
president, Miss Elizabeth Upham 
Yates, whose untiring devotion to the 
cause and efficiency in all directions, 
form a most important factor in the 
work of our association. 
The afternoon opened with music, 
followed by the president's annual ad- 
dress. Miss Yates presented the en- 
couraging outlook for the suffrage 
cause, She said: “The tidal wave 
has reached the shores of Narragan- 
sett, and not only in Newport, but in 
Providence and throughout the State, 
the progress of equal rights has pros- 
pered.” ; 
Mrs. Valeria H. Parker, probation 
officer in Greenwich, Conn., spoke on 
“How to Win,” describing methods 
used in Connecticut for securing finan- 
cial help, as well as increased mem- 
bership. 
Mrs. Sara L. Algeo brought greet- 
ings from the Rhode Island branch of 
the College Equal Suffrage League, 
and told of some things she had 
learned at Mrs. Catt’s Suffrage School 
in New York. 

In the evening in Manning Hall, 

Mrs. Parker spoke on “Women as 

Civic Guardians,” giving many inci- 

dents in her experience as probation 

officer. 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott aroused 

much enthusiasm by her statement as 

to “Rhode Island’s Place in the March 
of Progress.” She showed how the 
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PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 
every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. No commis- 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 

For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal 





Of fine qual- 
ity, made 
from careful- 
ly selected 
high-grade 
cocoa beans, 
skilfully 
blended, pre- 
pared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
cess, without 
the use of chemicals or dyes. It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 
food value. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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To Woman's Journal Readers:— 
We beg to announce that we are prin 

ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman’s Journal."’ If P ve have 
booklet. a magazine or a book send it along 
Open day and night. 
E. L, Grimes CoMPAN? 

tas Pear! St., Boston, Mass 








CALHOUN STROUT PSYCHIC 


THE STORY OF A MODERN JOSEPH. 
Eleven chapters, 70 pages. Sent post- 
paid for 15 cents. Address the author, 


Josephine P. Holland, Box 62, Onset, Mass. 
i A 





conservative element, the result of the 
great age of our State, had held us 
back, at the same time reminding us 
that when we do a thing we de it well, 
and urging that we remember the in- 
heritance of religious freedom from 
the founder of our State, and press 
forward for that freedom which gives 
to men and women equality in the 
affairs of life. 
With great hope we begin the new 
year of the Rhode Island W. S. A. We 
shall not be found wanting. 
Mary M. Angell, 
Recording Secretary. 





Miss Olga Nethersole is to sit 
on the platform with Mrs. Pank- 
hurst at her first public appear- 
ance in New York at the Madison 
Square Garden Sunday’ evening, 
Oct. 19. 





As The Woman's Journal goes to 
press this week, the New York State 
W. S. A. is holding the nfost momen- 
tous annual convention in its history. 
It will decide upon the plans and poli- 
cies of the campaign for “suffrage in 
1915.” 





A suffrage meeting under the au- 
spices of the Dedham (Mass.) E. S. 
A. was held yesterday at Memorial 
Hall, with addresses by Mrs. Susan 
Fitzgerald, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Political Equality Union, 
and Miss Helen Todd of California. 
The Hon. Lombard Williams pre- 
sided. 





The Massachusetts Political Equal- 
ity Union reports that since its or- 
ganization ten months ago it has se- 
cured 900 members; has_ received 
$1961 and spent $1956, and has a 
debt of $397 and assets of $652. It 
has kept one organizer in the field 
and sometimes two. Its members 
are scattered through 36 of the 40 
Senatorial districts. 








Boston, Mass. 





NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as muc 
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JUST OUT 


“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 
Interests” 


A collection of evidence and exhibit: 
giving definite proof of the organized op- 
position of the liquor trade. 

Price per copy, $0.03; per doz. $0.25; 
per 100, $2.00. Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 
per doz., $0.35; per 100, express. 

Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 
ties for booths at County and State Fairs. 
NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








AGENTS WANTED 


from every State in the 
Union. 





Liberal Commission. 
Write for particulars. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 
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SUFFRAGE PENHOLDERS. 

Our Yellow Enamel, Metal End Penhold- 
- inscribed—VOTES FOR WOMEN—in 
sarge type—30e per dozen—$3.25 per gross 
—DELIVERED. staid 

Special prices om larger quantities or 
eoutract orders. Samples FREBR. 

Burton S. Osborne, Camden, New York. 





MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me te 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 








vice in California. 


liquor interests to equal suffrage. 


bulletin boards. 


Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


lows: 
lovers. 
Price, postpaid, 5c each. 


High Opinion of the Average Man, 


Price, postpaid, 2c each. 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 


Blackwell 


Order 
from 





NEW LITERATURE 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 


Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Flyer for wholesale distribution. “Reprinted from “The 
Woman’s Journal” and “Collier’s Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 


Price, postpaid, 1c each. Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER —Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman's Journal of May 3. 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
Invaluable for debaters. 

Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. 
Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, twe 


50¢ per dozen. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


Good for propaganda. The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 

20c per dozen. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigas. 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slavsa. 
reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requesta 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each, Per 100,75 cents. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.00. 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., scston’mase 


Valuable infer- 
Especially suitable for suf- 


Ten parts as fol- 


$1.50 per hundred. 


$1.50 per hundred. 


It ta 
Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


Postpaid, 85 cents. 


It fa jue 


Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 
585 BosIston St 





The 32d annual convention of the 
Minnesota W. S. A. will be held in 
St. Paul Oct. 30 and 31 in the Y. W. 
C. A. rooms. The hostesses are the 
St. Paul Political Equality League 
and the Woman's Welfare League. 


ator Helen Ring Robinson of Col- 
orado, and a great deal of interest is 
evinced in this remarkable and 
charming woman. 

The delegate body will be the ‘arg- 





est in the history of the State. 





LUCBON HATS—Very best 4 
5 and 10 dollars. T 


room. Very durable. Five dollars. 
PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS—View 


of all duties—on receipt of price. 


Cc. A. 
LUCENA 7 - - 








by Mra, Alice Park. 


ROMBLON MATS—Woven from native grasses and fibres, beautiful 
colors and designs; large enough to two-thirds cover floor of ordinary 


lands. Very handsome, Two cents each. Sent by registered mail—free 


SHORT @ COMPANY 


e of the famous Panamas made— 


8 and scenes from all parts of is- 


° TAYOBAS, FP. I. 








The principal speaker will be Sen- O 


Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 


does not apply to renewa 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


Life and Labor.......... T.00..s.sessececeecseeses $00 
Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 


The clubbing rate is as only on new subscriptions. It 










problems. The two 
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NEW POST 
RESPONS 


Jane Addams Urges Chicago 
Women to Register for Alder- 
manic Election in Spring 








Jane Addams called a meeting in 
Ohicago last week, at which a com- 
mittee representing the various suf- 
frage organizations was formed, to 
work for a large registration and 
vote of women next spring. 

“There is a great responsibility 
resting on us,” Miss Addams is re- 
perted as sdying to the women. “We 
are the first large city in the world 
to have suffrage. It has been tried 
out in San Francisco and Denver, 
but the result in Chicago will mean 
much more. A large registration of 
women at the aldermanic election 
will do more to convert the anti-suf- 
fragists than any thing else we can 
do.” 

As quickly as possible headquar- 
ters will be established in every 
ward, and it is proposed to use the 
schools for this purpose. 

The committee’s work will be non- 
partisan, 


WANT WOMEN TO 
CLEAN UP POLLS 


San Francisco Officials Appoint 
Women Election Clerks as 
Preventive of Profanity 








The good influence of women is to 
be still further extended in California. 
At the coming municipal election, 
there will be at least one woman clerk 
in every polling place in San Francis- 
co. The object is to prevent profan- 
ity and bad language. The San Fran- 
cisco Call says: 

“The purifying presence of women 
in the various election booths of the 
city at the November election will be 
tried by Registrar Zemansky to pre- 
vent unsavory camments on the candi- 
dates and profanity from election offi- 
cers. City officials have come to a 
full realization of the moral influence 
of women in politics.” 

Charles Forbes of the Republican 
county committee started this move- 
ment by reporting that at the pri- 
maries two tally clerks in hagenn el, 
37, second district, greeted every vote 
for a candidate whom they did not ap- 
prove with the exclamation, “There’s 
another for that Jap-loving blankety 
blank blank!” and the like unseemly 
remarks. 

At Forbes’s request, both these 











They Raise Much Money 





The Protestant Episcopal Church 
has been holding its great triennial 
convention. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
writes to the New York Times: 

This is the forty-fourth convoca- 
tion, representing 132 years in the 
history of this Church, the vast ma- 
jority of whose members are women, 
and yet never has there been a wom- 
an delegate! The Times headed its 
first report “Demand Democracy in 
Church Councils.” Did this mean 
that there was to be a demand for a 
representation of women merhbers 
hereafter? By no means, but only 
that men were going to demand a 
still larger representation for them- 
selves. 

Laymen Long Ago Revolted 

Long ago the laymen in the Church 
rose in revolt because only the 
clergy could act as delegates, and 
claimed the right to represent them- 
selves. It was granted, and every 
diocese, however small, was author- 
ized to send four laymen; but npw 
this does not satisfy them and the 
big dioceses are demanding delega 
tions in proportion to their size. The 
memorial states that the present sys- 
tem is unjust and inequitable, and a 
majority of votes in the House of 
Deputies as now constituted might 
not represent the views of a majority 
of the communicants of the Church. 

Women Unjustly Treated. 

Well, rather not, considering that 
the large majority of communicants 
are women, and listen to the remedy 
—more male delegates! The _ sole 
part that women are to have is to 
stand up and bé counted in order 
that more men may be elected! 
This is exactly the same principle 
on which members of Congress are 
chosen, and this Church organization 
is simply the National Government 
in miniature—women shall bear their 
full share in maintaining, but only 
men shall have a hand in governing! 

The opening sermon of Bishop 
Lawrence of Massachusetts was said 
to “sound the keynote of the conven- 
tion,” and its principal note was: 
“The need of the Church to adapt 
itself to the strides of modern 
thought.” Certainly the most distinc- 
tive advance of the present day is in 
the right of women to equal repre- 
sentation with men. Even the Na- 





clerks were dropped from the list reap 
election officers and women substi- 
tuted. 

At the primary election, over 1,000 
women served in the 4,036 precincts— 
about one-quarter of them—and where 
the women were clerks the men be- 
haved with propriety. 


SUFFRAGE FLOAT 








MUCH ADMIRED | 


Got More Cheers Than Any of 
the Others at Omaha Flower 
Parade 


tional Government is now yielding 
this point, and in no other respect is 
the Church so conspicuously falling 
behind. 
Women Raised $307,500. 

Consider that “united offering” of 
the women, $307,500. The hardest 
work in the Church is the raising of 
the money to carry it on, and noth- 
ing that has been done in the last 
three years to advance its interests 
has required more labor, devotion 
and sacrifice than the gathering of 
this great fund. For what purpose? 
That will be decided by a solemn 
conclave of masculine delegates sit- 








Mrs. Draper Smith's car was the 
“Votes for Women” float in the re- 
cent flower parade in Omaha. It was 


the largest float in the procession, | 


and had a deep yellow body with let- 
tering in royal purple chrysanthe- 
mums, and six doves on top, attached 
by white chiffon. 

The suffrage car was filled with 
young women in uniform costumes 


of white and yellow, with white poke | 
bonnets trimmed with yellow and | 


purple chrysanthemums. It was more 
applauded than any of the other 
floats. The Omaha Daily News says: 

“But Mrs. Smith herself, although 
loaning her touring car and directing 
the work of getting the biggest let- 
ters possible on # advocating votes 
for women, did not see the car on pa- 
rade. 

“Mrs. Smith was a living example 
at the time that woman’s place is 
‘at home,’ for she was caring for her 
small grandchildren and preparing 
their luncheon. This was in order 
to allow the children’s mother, Mrs. 
Arthur D. Smith, to drive the car in 
the parade. Mrs. Draper Smith is 
not only a strong suffragist (and 


President of the State Association), | 


but is also a devoted grandmother, 
a good cook and very domestic in her 
tastes.” 


ting in the high seats of the Cathe- 
‘ dral, while the “women’s auxiliary” 
is meeting somewhere in an “annex” 
and planning how to raise more 
money. Hewers of wood and draw- 
! ers of water—that has been women’s 
' part in the Church, while the men 
sat in the gates and praised them. 
Give Women Fair Play. 

Fair play for women, clergy and 
‘laymen of the Episcopal Church! 
Low 
| Church, all would have to go out of 
' business. The United States Govern- 
ment is admitting that it cannot get 
on much longer without giving wom- 
en direct representation. Shall a 
secular body outdo an ecclesiastical 
body in justice? 


| Without them High Church, 





By a ruling of Attorney-General 
Hogan Ohio women are eligible to 
become public accountants. An ap- 
| plicant must be a citizen of Ohio, 21 
' years of age and of good moral char- 
' acter. 








At the Montana State Fair, the 
suffragists had an exhibit of almost 
everything that can be made or 
\-raised by women, and each article 
was marked as made, grown or 
| raised by a woman who wants to 
vote. 


hed ore 
CH INJUSTICE T! 
Women Have no Votes in Epis-| Catholic Union at Milwaukee 
copalian Convention, Though 


Elects Woman After National 
Alliatee Had Hooted Proposal 


After the Polish National Alliance 
at Detroit had hooted down a proposal 
to choosé a Woman as sécond vice 
chairman, a rival organization, the 
Polish Catholic Union, met in Mil- 
waukee and chose a woman as sécre- 
tary. The press réports say: “Loud 
huzzahs reverberatéd when the men 
nominees withdrew to permit the un- 
disputed election of a woman, Mrs. 
Frances Chadjas.” 

So great was the enthusiasin that 
one of the men who had withdrawn 
his name, the editor of the society’s 
organ, felt concerned for fear the ap- 
plause should be taken as showing ap- 
proval of equal suffrage, and ex- 
plained that, personally, he was an 
ami. He said he had resigned in 
favor of the woman “because our ex- 
perience has shown that in organiza- 
tion work women are every bit as vn- 
ergetic as men. Often they get better 
results.” 


DEMAND IS NOT 
NEW IN VIRGINIA 


Traces of Movement for Equal 
Franchise in 1829 Found at 
Richmond 








An interesting historical discovery 
has lately been made, showing that 
the woman suffrage movement in Vir- 
ginia is not a recent thing, as has 
been supposed, but dates back to the 
early years of the last century. The 
evidence, in the form of a clipping 
from the Richmond Inquirer of 1829, 
was produced at the opening of the 
new State Suffrage Headquarters in 
Richmond a few days ago. The hall 
was crowded, and an overflow meet- 
ing was held. 

“The demand for equal suffrage in 
Virginia is no new thing,” said Miss 
Mary E. Frayser of South Carolina, in 
her address to the large gathering. 
“This clipping shows that 84 years 
ago, in 1829, women of this State peti- 
tioned the Virginia Convention for the 


Ithaca Pe ae in bes 
— Eq rage by Big 





The Ithaca (N. Y.) Junior Munic- 
ipality held its charter election a few 
days ago. The Ithaca Journal says: 
“The one big issue that overshad- 
owed everything else was the ques- 
tion of whether the girls should have 
a vote in the affairs of the munic- 
ipality.” The vote stood 144 to 63 
for the girls. “Daddy” George of 
the George Junior Republic was pres- 
ent and was much pleased with the 
intelligent| way in which the young 
citizens took hold of their work. 





Miss Annie Woolfenden laid the 
corner-stone of the new chapel of the 
Church of the Redeemer (Reformed 


—_—— 


Organizes with More Than 40 
Members, {ncliding Ex-Presj. 
dent Eliot’s Grand-daughter 


A suffrage club has been forme 
at Radcliffe College. The college ay. 
thorities formerly refused to allow 
one, but they have grown wiser. 
More than forty students have joined 
the club, including Rosamond Eliot, 
grand-daughter of President Emer. 
itus Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 
The girl.who was chiefly instry. 
mental in securing the permission 
and organizing the club was Miss 
Anne Page, a daughter of Mrs. Mary 
Hutcheson Page. And now members 
of College Equal Suffrage Leagues 
all over the country who have re. 
gretted the narrow stand taken by 
the Radcliffe authorities in the past 








Episcopal) in Detroit. 


will exclaim with Shakespeare, “oO, 
sweet Anne Page!” 
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The Latest Addition 





LAST LAUGHS 


to the Junk-Heap 





right to exercise the franchise.” 
Among other good things, 
Frayser said: 

“Public housekeeping has improved 
where woman has been allowed to 
have a hand in it. Our so-called rep- 
resentative government can never be 
truly representative while one-half 
the adult population has no voice. 
“Woman has won the moral right to 
vote by the change in social and eco- 
nomic conditions. A century ago each 
home was a unit in the community, 
producing the vast bulk of its neces- 
sities within itself, with woman as the 
directing power. That kind of work 
has been taken out of the home by the 
evolution of manufacturing, and wom- 
an has had to follow. The 8,000,000 
women now working in factories and 
sweatshops have no voice in the mold- 
ing of laws to govern the conditions 
under which they shall labor.” 


WHEN WOMEN VOTE 


The primary election in New York 
City called out less than 25 per cent. 
of the enrolled vote and cost the city 
$2 a vote. In San Francisco 50 per 
cent. of the registered vote went to 
the polls at the primary.—The Sac- 
ramento Union. 


Miss 











The U. S. Senate has added to the 
Deficiency bill an appsopriation in 
aid of a memorial to the women of 
America who, on the one side and 
the other in the civil war, served the 
sick and wounded. The memorial is 
to be a beautiful building, the prop- 
erty of the United States, but used 
by the American Red Cross, which 
will contribute $300,000 to its con- 
struction and will provide for its 
maintenance. 





Miss Genevieve Coeke of San Fran- 
cisco, editor of the Pacific Coast 
Nurses’ Journal, has been elected 
president of the National Nurses’ 
Association. Miss Cooke was an ac- 
tive worker fa the California suf- 





Goosey, Goosey, Gander 
Anti-suffrage gander, 
Whither dost thou wander, 
Robed in pride and prejudice, 
Stubborn facts to ponder? 
Every little while you note 
One more State where women vote, 
One more State they’re making good, 
One more State where womanhood 
Stands where by all right it should, 
Anti-suffrage gander. 

—Will Herford, in Life. 





“Why are so many marriages un- 
happy?” 

“Because we use no judgment. For 
instance, a young man marries a girl 
because she swims beautifully, and 
then houses her in a flat instead of 
a glass tank.” 





The grandfather of a boy of six or 
seven years is a man of prominence. 
A lady, calling at the home of this 
gentleman, was entertained by the 
little grandson, and the caller said: 
“You ought to be very proud of your 
grandfather. You know that he is a 
great man.” “Huh!” said the boy. 
“If you think that my grandfather is 
a great man, you just ought to know 
my grandmother!” 





Old John S——, laboriously walk- 
ing down to vote, was met by ar inti- 
mate friend, who said: 

“Why, John, I'm surprised to see 
you here; I thought you never 
voted.” 

John: “Well, I haven’t cast a vote 
for thirty year, but I came down 
here to cast a vote against that crazy 
woman's suffrage amendment. Why, 
they wouldn’t ever use the vote if 
they had it.”—Life. 





A Chicago politician gave his 
cousin, fresh from the ould sod, a 
job as smoke inspector. He was 
not instructed as to his duties, but 
told to go out and inspect. 

At the end of his first month he 
made this report: “This is to certify 
that I have inspected the smoke of 
this city for the past thirty days. I 
have to report that I have found 





frage campaign, and is a staunch 
supporter of the National Wonian’s 
Trade Union League. 





plenty of smoke and that the smoke 
is of good quality!”—Saturday Bven- 
ing Post. 





“Why has 
clubs?” 

“He heard that his wife posed as 
an interesting widow at several re- 
cent social affairs.” 


Gayboy quit all his 





She: “Yes, I will be yours on one 
condition.” 

He: “That's all right. I entered 
Yale with six.”—Yale Record. 





The Seven Stages of Becoming a 
Suffragist. 





First—“I doesn’t interest me!” 
Second—‘“I really don’t care whetl- 
er women get the vote or not!” 


Third—“It’s most amusing how 
much those suffragists care about 
such a little thing!” 

Fourth—“I haven’t the time to 
vote, anyway. I’m late now for my 
bridge!” 

Fifth—“Oh, I know it’s bound to 
come!” 


Sixth—“I’m on the fence!” 

Seventh—“Suffragist? Yes, in 
deed, I couldn’t be anything else; 
been one for forty years; guess I was 
born one!”"—Life. 





We have among us a small boy, not 
yet five years old, whe is fully con 
versant with “suffragette lore,” and 
seems to have easily grasped the 
leading points of this great subject. 
A few days ago he informed us he 
“thought of naming the kitten (aged 
three weeks) Pankhurst.” “Then 
we'll have to send it to Mr. Asquith,” 
suggested somebody. “No, we won't!” 
was the reply. “He might put it in 
the place where he ‘prisons ladies!” 

Another day the following conve” 
sation was carried on, the young 8°™ 
tleman being in his bath: 

“Well! How’s Mr. Asquith? Has 
he gone for a holiday yet?” “I don't 
know what he’s doing,” was the ™ 
ply. “Well, when he goes away,” ©o™ 
tinued this small Solomon, “¥hY 
doesn’t somebody run in and get the 
vote white he’s off it?” 

And the kitten continues to > 
Pankhurst—and it thrives! —Thé 
Woman Voter, Melbourne, Australia 
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